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Oil in an incubator helps to hatch eggs. 
Oil on the bark of an apple-tree can destroy 
them. Oil serves‘mankind in more ways than 
any other mineral. Anglo-Iraraan Oil Company 
produces a complete range of oil products from 
thirteen refineries in nine countries, transports 
them in its own shipping fleet, and distributes 


and markets them through associated companies 


in four continents. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil 
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THE BP .SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF 
THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
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Plush dogs don’t bark 


Toa baby a woolly toy may be indistinguishable 
from a living animal—but a dog-lover knows the 
difference! Baby’s plaything won’t beg for bones 
or tun after sticks, however loudly you shout : 


‘Fetch it, Rover’! 


Thete ate substitutes for -wood, too, and to the 
otdinary person they may look just as good. But 
the expert knows the truth of the saying ‘ There’s 
nothing like wood’: Woodis alive: wood has char- 
acter: wood is something you grow fond of. 


All very true, you may say, but can we get wood 
if we specify it? Well, there is a shortage of some 
traditional timbets—but on the other hand many 
new timbers are coming into the country. The 
Timber Development Association will be glad to 
put you into the picture on the supply situation. 
Why not drop them a line about your particular 


problem? 
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ISSUED BY THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


21, College Hill, London, E.C.4, and Branches throughout the country 
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Tshekedi: a Dilemma of the Protectorates 


By the Rt. 


LL of us I am sure are a bit puzzled and uneasy about 
the Tshekedi affair. It has raised problems about the 
rights of man in tribal society and it has brought into 
relief the questions of race relations, mixed martiage and 

the government of backward territories. I want now to disentangle 
some of these issues which appear in this unhappy Tshekedi 
business. 

The history of the affair is briefly this. Seretse Khama became 
chief of the Bamangwato tribe in the Protectorate of Bechuanaland 
as a child, and for twenty-three years his uncle Tshekedi acted as 
Regent. When Seretse was old enough to take over the chieftainship 
he married an English wife and this caused some dissension in his 
tribe. Two years ago the tribe accepted Seretse’s wife with succes- 
sion in his and her heirs. But Tshekedi thought that there should 
be a judicial commission, or at least an official ruling on the 
question of succession, because other young chiefs might raise the 
same problem and it was important for tribal peace that there 
should always be a settled succession. For his part, he said, he 
would accept an official decision. He believed that without it the 
old dynastic feuds might reopen. 

There is no enmity or rivalry between Seretse and Tshekedi. 
Tshekedi has renounced the chieftainship and has declared his 
loyalty to his nephew, Seretse. It is because he heard that some 
tribesmen were suspicious of his intentions about the chieftainship 
and because he questioned native law on the succession issue, that 
he went into voluntary exile two years ago. But meanwhile the 
British Government has turned his voluntary exile into banishment 
and has also banished Seretse. 

What is the situation now? First here is a distinguished African 
with a fine record of public service who is asking to be allowed to 
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go, from time to time, into his own native country. Tshekedi 
Khama is now a private person wishing to look after his interests 
as a rancher and repair the serious losses to his property which his 
absence has caused. The Government are afraid that his return will 
lead to serious disorder in the tribe, and in an undeveloped tribal 
territory public order, in their judgment, is more important than 
private rights. So “[shekedi’s exile must last for at least another 
four years. 

The decision which Mr. Gordon Walker, the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations, has made about banishment is, of 
course, legal. In some parts of the Empire an individual can be 
removed, under certain safeguards, if his pressnce is dangerous 
to the peace of his tribe. A proclamation along these lines was made 
in Bechuanaland in- 1907. The question that is asked about 
Tshekedi is whether he should be banished and punished without 
offence, charge or trial? Does the state of things among the 
Bamangwato justify this treatment of one of the ablest leaders 
among Africans? The Government’s point of view is that 


.Tshekedi has already attached himself to a neighbouring tribe 


and that his return among the Bamangwato will make serious 
trouble; it is hardly relevant that he is now a private citizen— 
the tribesmen will not regard him as such. Mr. Gordon Walker 
told Parliament that his own evidence of possible trouble came 
from several meetings of the tribe, from the heads of other local 
tribes, and from British officials on the spot. The fear among some 
of the tribesmen is that Tshekedi will try to usurp the chieftain- 
ship and revenge himself on his enemies. Trouble would also have 
disastrous results in other ways. The authorities want to make 
important changes in local government, changes that Tshekedi 
himself had asked for. If there is conflict the good relations between 
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the administration and the people would be destroyed and the 
people would not co-operate in making these necessary changes. 
Then again, if Tshekedi’s return brings disorder it will probably 


spread into other territories—possibly Swaziland and Basutoland - 


—and then the reactions in the Union of South Africa would 
undoubtedly be very serious indeed. 


Union Government’s Policy 

This, I think you will agree, is a formidable case for the Govern- 
ment. Tshekedi disputes, of course, a great deal of it. But before 
I go on to his views I want to say that the problems of Bechuana- 
land cannot be considered in a vacuum. By that I mean that 
policies in the Union affect affairs in the British Protectorates and 
Protectorate affairs are of significance in the Union, where the vast 
majority of the people are Africans. Moreover, the South African 
Government claims these territories—they are inside or alongside 
the Union. Now, the policy of the Union Government towards 
African social and political development is very different from ours 
and therefore the Africans in the Protectorates fear the influence 
of South Africa and fear that the British Government may 
surrender to the Union’s demands. In fact, the Union’s policy 
on race relations has become one of the gravest political questions 
to the whole of the rest of Africa and indeed to the world. 
Tshekedi’s friends, and Africans in other parts of Africa, are 


suspicious that Britain may temper her progressive colonial policy _ 
in the hope of appeasing the Union because perhaps the Union is — 


strategically important in world security. Tshekedi’s friends believe 
that the British Government has exiled Seretse because of the 
racial implications of his marriage and banished Tshekedi because 
they are afraid of the disorders which might come from his return 
if Seretse is not there. Some would like to see both Seretse and 
Tshekedi back. 

Perhaps I should say here that, contrary to what some people 
believe, the question of whether mixed marriages are right or 
wrong was not at the back of the Government’s decision to banish 
Seretse. The question was whether it was in the best interests of 
a particular community—its integrity an@ good government—that 
the possible ruler should be married to someone of another colour. 
Mr. Gordon Walker himself explained it in these words: ‘ Britain 
is responsible for the government and integrity of Bechuanaland, 
for law and order there, and for seeing that it remains one of the 
parts of the world governed by the United Kingdom. Our decision 
regarding Seretse was not taken to appease anybody, but simply 
on the judgment on what will be the effect on the tribe’s unity 
and future’. All the same I think it is difficult to believe that 
racial relations in South Africa and their reactions could be dis- 
missed from the mind in settling issues like this. The Union’s 
law on mixed marriages suggests the anger that the Union Govern- 
ment feels about them. 

It is important that the Protectorates should advance as quickly 
as possible and trouble be avoided, more so, perhaps, because the 
Union’s eye is on them. Until we had Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds to help things along, these territories were poor and 
comparatively neglected. Some progress is being made now in 
education, medicine, stock breeding and irrigation, but they are still 
backward—as some people in the Union often point out—and 
developing them is a slow and expensive work. At the same time it 
is always our policy to get the people to help shape their own pro- 
gress and that is why the Secretary of State is anxious that no 
more time should be lost in setting up local and central councils. 
He wants to start a campaign to persuade the people to do more 
things for themselves and to advise their Government on their own 
affairs. At present, the Protectorates are the only British African 
territories which are governed by Proclamation and are not on the 
way towards their own representative institutions. The time has 
long passed when such progress should have been made. But it 
can only be done in settled conditions. 

I come now to Tshekedi’s answer to the Government. He says 


that it is inconsistent of the Government to talk about respecting — 
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the wishes of the tribe when he wishes to return and at the same 
time to ignore the tribe’s wishes when they ask for Seretse to 
return. He believes that the people are confused and disturbed 
because they are denied their natural leaders, and that no progress 
in government is likely till the leaders can go back. The tribes with- 
out them will be weak and may not stand together against any 
possible demands by the Union. He recalls that a thousand 
Barhangwato, including some of the more experienced and able 
leaders, had gone into exile with him and so are still unable to give 
guidance to their people. Now, he says, his enemies have had 
things all their own way and have stirred up feeling against him. 
They put him against Seretse as if he wanted to be Chief, which 
he does not. The evidence which was gathered by the Secretary 
of State and on which his exile is confirmed, was gathered when he, 
Tshekedi, could not counteract among the tribesmen any mis- 
representation of him by those who did not want him back. 

We all agree, I think, that a strong enlightened chief like 
Tshekedi would have incurred the dislike of the reactionary 
elements in the tribe. It is unfortunate, nevertheless, that because 


of this, as someone has said, the state has all the rights and 


the individual none. That explains the debates in Parliament 
—they were really on personal liberty ane the almost arbitrary 
power of the state. 

The Kgotla 

Partiament did not correct the action which struck at individual 
liberty, though an enquiry is being made by the Colonial Secretary 
into the problem of deportation. The Government conceded that - 
two or three Members of Parliament should attend a special Tribal 
Assembly—called a Kgotla. But Parliament on the whole did not 
feel that a tribal meeting was an appropriate way of deciding 
about the real issues and in the end the two Opposition Parties 
refused to send observers. Mr. Churchill felt another Kgotla 
savoured too much of mob justice, and Mr. Attlee admitted that the 
Government would not consider itself bound by any tribal decision. 
Tshekedi still wants his commission of enquiry, but he has agreed 
to attend the Kgotla, provided the meeting is called and conducted 
in accordance with customary native law and that he can visit 
the territory some weeks before it takes place. Mr. Gordon Walker 
has now asked three independent observers to go out to satisfy 
themselves about the procedure and feeling of the tribe. The 
Resident Commissioner can authorise any fit and proper person 
to assemble the tribe in Kgotla and preside over it. I do not 
know whether this will satisfy Tshekedi. Already there are sharp 
differences and disturbances between the contending factions in 
the tribe about his return and whether a Kgotla should be held 
or boycotted. — 

It is not for me here to pass judgment on the Tshekedi 
affair. But many problems remain to be solved. I believe that 
the Protectorate ought not to be governed by a non-resident 
High Commissioner administering outside the territories where 
different influences are at work. They should collectively have 
their own Governor who is experienced in the progressive tech- 
niques of British Colonial administration. Also, in spite of the 
political difficulties, I believe the time has come when the Pro- 
tectorates should look to the Colonial Office rather than to an 
Office which is primarily concerned with diplomatic relations with 
the independent nations in the Commonwealth. The Protectorates 
should be cared for on their own merits and not by officials in 
London committed to the problems of keeping good relations with 
the most intractable of Commonwealth countries. 

Our actions in Bechuanaland carry with them the seeds of 
incalculable harm or good throughout Africa and Asia. It is vitally 
important that Britain, in the eyes of Africans and of all countries 
in the world, should not in this Protectorate appear to be forgetful 
of her enlightened policy and leadership in other African and far- 
flung colonies. We must not lose the goodwill of the African — 
people merely to gain some temporary accommodation elsewhere. 

—Home Service 
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Life in General Franco’s Spain 


By KENNETH MATTHEWS, B.B.C. Special Correspondent 


WAS in Spain only a month, and it was my first visit, so that 
my best qualification for talking about it may be that, in the 
course of my work as a correspondent, I have seen many other 
countries and followed their fortunes through peace and war, and 

especially through revolution and civil war, which are the processes 
that have shaped modern Spain. But this qualification would not 
impress the Spaniard, who : 
claims (and I dare say with 
justice) that Spain is in all 
things a law unto herself and 
that comparisons with other 
countries are not valid. 

I even thought sometimes 
that Spain was more: like a 
continent than a country: 
there are so many different 
climates, so many different 
styles of architecture. And 
when you want to travel from 
one city to another, as from 
Madrid to Valencia or Seville 
or Barcelona, then the accepted 
way is to book a sleeper and 
travel by train overnight, be- 
cause the distances are so great. 
But. the main stamp on the 
civilisation of Spain seemed to 
me the stamp of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is true that two of 
her coasts are washed by the 
Atlantic; but the parched, dra- 
matic mountains, the vines, 
olives and oranges, the incan- 
descent sunlight, all took me 
back to Greece and southern 
Italy. The habits of the people, 
too, are Mediterranean: that 
queer habit of starting one’s 
evening meal at midnight, for ~ 
example, with its corollary of 
not starting the next day’s 
work till afternoon. The Medi- 
terranean traveller would not 
be shocked by the shortcom- 
ings of the rationing system, 
either, or the open and wide- 
spread black market in rationed 
goods. And the bootblacks and 
beggars in the streets, even 
their faces and their gestures, 
seemed familiar to me from some of the other places I have visited. 

What did I look for in Spain? I suppose most people going there 
for the first time would look round uneasily for the scars left by the 
Spanish civil war. One need not have taken sides at the time to know 
that measureless bloodshed and devastation were caused, and that many 
democratic liberties, like free press and elections, were suppressed (or 
remained suppressed) under a military dictatorship which has lasted 
to this day. Of-the material damage, quite a lot has been made good. 
At Malaga, which earned the name of Red Malaga from the blood 
which flowed there, one building out of every five was burned or looted, 
and I had the curious experience of walking through the streets of that 
city with the man who had taken the official photographs when General 
Franco’s troops finally marched in. As we passed each house, we looked 
first at the photograph of the smoke-blackened shell of twelve years ago, 
then at the brave new building of today. Most owners had taken the 
opportunity to make improvements: the new houses were often smaller, 


A detachment of General Franco’s Guard passing a new block of flats, twenty-six 
storeys high, in Madrid 


more convenient; nineteenth-century pagodas had been replaced by 
sun-traps on flat roofs. The money had been found somehow: some- 
times by private means, sometimes by companies who had been excused 
taxation for the purpose, sometimes by direct government grant. 
Ever since the civil war, the Spanish Government has been putting 
aside a proportion of the national income for reconstruction; 
20,000 buildings, ranging from 
bridges and cathedrals to 
whole villages, have been re- 
built in the twelve years. All 
over the country you can see 
the results of this policy. There 
are several examples of enor- 
mous rectangular buildings in 
the modern functional style— 
blocks of flats, hospitals and so 
on—but in most places, the 
architects have made a special 
effort to follow the traditional 
styles of each district. Along 
the northern rivers, they have 
put austere curving terraces of 
grey stone, copying the medie- 
val Castilian; but in the south, 
where the Moors set the build- 
ing fashion, you will find the 
rebuilding done with Moorish 
domes and arcades, and the 
houses gaily splashed with 
pink, blue and orange washes. 
And, if you are interested, you 
can see Spanish reconstruction 
almost at a glance under one 
roof, because there is now a 
remarkable exhibition in Mad- 
rid of toy-size models in metal 
and papier-maché of almost 
all the work that has been com- 
pleted so far, in two hundred 
different towns and villages. 
Every detail of the models has 
been so exactly reproduced 
that you feel like ringing the 
school bell or going and sit- 
ting down under the orange 
trees in the priest’s courtyard. 
As for the feuds and hatreds 
of the civil war, they have 
receded in time; it is impos- 
sible for a newcomer to judge 
how deep they still go. But let me quote an Englishman with a long 
experience of Spain, whose advice is sought by people more important 
than myself. He told me: ‘I think General Franco is sincere in wishing 
to bridge the gulf. He could do it now by one single act, if he were 
to treat the crippled Republican soldiers on an equality with those who 
fought for him’. At present, Nationalist war casualities are pensioned; 
but the men disabled.on the Republican side get nothing. They have 
to be supported by their families or stand at the street-corner and beg. 
General Franco now commands the largest army in western Europe; 
he also maintains police forces which are disproportionately large by 
our standards. I was dismayed at first to find an armed policeman 
breathing down my neck whenever I bought a ticket at a railway book- 
ing office. But, despite this universal show of the state’s authority, I 
was never conscious in Spain of the oppressive spy-and-informer atmo- 
sphere which strikes the traveller so unpleasantly in certain eastern 
European countries which live under dictatorship. Nothing is done to 
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discourage the foreigner from mixing and talking with the Spanish 
people, nor do the people themselves shun the foreigner for fear of being 
accused of treasonable talk. Spain is expecting to entertain a million 
foreign visitors this year, which is perhaps proof enough that no arti- 
ficial barriers are put up between the Spaniards and the outside world. 
I heard plenty of free speech in Spain, much of it sharply directed 
towards General Franco and his administration. Let me repeat one 
story I heard, because it shows the Spaniards mocking not only at their 
own Government, but also at some foreigners’ preconceptions about it. 
The story was told me in a workman’s bar in Madrid and it went 
something like this. An American newspaperman (I dare say he becomes 


a British newspaperman when the story is told to Americans) came’ 


into such a bar, and pick- 
ing out the most revolu- 
tionary-looking individual, 
asked him his opinion of 
General Franco. ‘Heavens!’ 
said the man, ‘I can’t taik 
here; let’s go to some 
quieter place ’. They drove 
off in the American’s car 
to the Prado Museum, 
and there the question was 
repeated. ‘No,’ said the 
man: ‘too many people; 
let’s go somewhere 
quieter’. So they drove to 
a ploughed field outside 
Madrid. ‘Now’, said the 
American, according to 
the story, ‘let’s have the 
dirt; nobody can eaves- 
drop here’. ‘ Well’, said 
the man, ‘never tell my 
workmates or they would 
murder me. I like General 
Franco ’, 

Side by side with all 
this, there is the strictest 
censorship of press and 
radio. The only news- 
papers without a political 
censor sitting in the office 
are the church weeklies 
and the little provincial 
newspapers, whose editors 
are made personally re- 
sponsible for any divergen- 
cies from the acceptable 
line. When the strikes were 
on in the Basque country, 
I was exasperated by reading in one daily after another precisely the 
same official announcement and nothing more. The censorship is some- 
times used to suppress unpleasant or unwelcome facts. During March, 
a prominent landowner was kidnapped by: bandits on his estate near 
Granada. He was shown a noose by his captors, who told him to find 
a quarter of a million pesetas within fifty hours. He found them. After- 
wards, a force of 300 Civil Guards; sent out in pursuit, ran into an 
ambush, in which four were wounded. The bandits were not caught, 
nor did the story find its way into the press. When I enquired, the 
authorities blandly infermed me that banditry in the. district did 


not exist. There seemed to be no good reason for this reticence, because ° 


banditry has existed in this district for generations, and the Franco 
Government has probably got further than any other in stamping it out. 

I was warned by several experienced observers not to waste any 
time looking for underground movements in Spain; the one thing the 
Spanish people were united about, they said, was not wanting another 
civil war. Where a measure of really effective opposition seems. to 
be developing is in the Spanish church: a great strength of the church 
lies in the fact that it cannot be accused of communist sympathies. 
Some of the leading figures of Spanish Catholicism (and I could give 
their names) are being freely spoken of as opponents of the regime. 
Political criticism may be found in the Catholic, journals when it is 
found nowhere else; for example a leading article in a Catholic weekly 
called for a relaxation of the present censorship which, said the writer, 
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was unworthy of the dignity of the nation. Also, while I was in Spain, 
the Catholic press published a reminder from the Vatican that priests 
must on no account bless party flags and- banners—a veto which in 
Spain could apply only to the emblems of the Falange. 

The church is also giving a lead in social service. The Bishop of 
Malaga is one of the foremost champions; and he will not ordain 
any priest who has not qualified himself in some field of social work. 
He has won the name of a saint in his diocese, and when I went to see 
him, I found the antechamber of the episcopal palace thronged with 
the poor in rags, and mothers with sick babies in their arms. When 
the Bishop appeared, all pressed forward to kiss his hand or touch his 
robes. The Bishop explained to me the housing scheme upon which he 
had set his heart, whereby 
a new parish would spring 
up in Malaga within the 
next three years: 2,000 
brand-new houses, with 
schools and playing-fields, © 
grouped round a brand- 
new church. He had found 
the money among the busi- 
ness men of the city; he 
had bought the ground; 
and the Government were 
going to build the houses, 


beginning this same 
month. In fact, the 
Government had _ gone 
further and announced 


that Malaga would get 
altogether 5,000 new 
houses, the balance under 
a purely official scheme. 
The problem of poverty 
is more acute in Malaga 
and the south than in other 
parts of Spain. Travelling 
from the industrial north, 
you see the standard of 
living visibly and sharply 
deteriorating. For instance, 
the armaments worker at 
Eibar pays about £5 a 
month for his house and 
probably gets a bathroom. 
But in southern towns, like 
Almeria, the labourer’s 
rent is 5s. or even 2s. 6d. 
and one open-air kitchen 
has to be shared between 
four houses. All through 
the countryside, which is often parched with drought, the people live, like 
all Mediterranean peasants, a life one stage removed from destitution. 
The towns have recently been badly hit by the rising prices. Food 
has gone up by fifty per cent., clothes by seventy-five per cent., all in 
the last eight months. Wages have also risen, but not fast enough to 
prevent strikes. Just before the Bilbao strike in April, a British-owned 
factory there gave an increase of wages, only to be told by the men 
that what they wanted was not more money but more food. Rationing 
provides only an irregular minimum of the necessities of life. However, 
I never saw the least sign of starvation in Spain. 
Many Spaniards are now looking forward to a closer alignment of 
Spain with the western democracies. They do not see why the planners — 
of European defence should not take into account the Spanish Army; 
and certainly the Americans have formed the highest opinion of the 
Spanish Army’s spirit. Cocktail party talk in Madrid centres. upon 
the possible admission of Spain into full membership of the United 
Nations and the Atlantic Pact, though official organs continue to abuse 
British ‘ imperialism’, Mr. Attlee and the B.B.C. Everyone is agreed on 
the desirability of more American economic aid; but this did not prevent 
the Spanish authorities from depriving the New York Times corre-. 
spondent of his press card last April. No responsible Spaniard would 
admit any possibility of free elections in the near future. However her 


foreign policy goes, Spain’s progress towards democratic institutions 


seems likely to be rather a slow one.—General Overseas Service 
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The Japanese Experiment 


By C. A. FISHER 


HEN, in 1868, Japan decided to turn herself into a 

modern industrialised state she started a new fashion in 

political economy. In western Europe, where the industrial 

revolution had originated, its effects had become apparent 
only gradually, as part of a long continued process of historical evolu- 
tion. By contrast, it was the late starters in the field of industrialisation, 
such as the Japanese and the Russians, who best realised the oppor- 
tunities which the new techniques afforded for the planned transforma- 
tion of whole economies on a national scale. 


Foreign Influences 

This, however, was not the first time that the Japanese had deliber- 
ately sought to refashion their way of life in imitation of foreign models. 
Over a thousand years previously Japan had passed through a prolonged 
phase of intensive cultural borrowing from China, adopting, among 
other things, Chinese forms of agriculture, of writing, and of political 
philosophy. This remarkable receptiveness to foreign influences on the 
part of the Japanese should not be dismissed—as it so often is—as 
mere imitativeness unsupported by creative genius. Nevertheless, neither 
in the remote nor in the more recent past has the process been an 
unqualified success. And, speaking as a geographer, I believe that many 
of the more serious difficulties have arisen because the Japanese paid too 
little attention to the immense physical differences between their own 
country and the foreign lands whose achievements they have tried to 
copy. 

Japan, unlike China, belongs to what has been called the ‘ fiery girdle 
of the Pacific’—that is the great series of recently formed and still 
volcanically active mountain chains encircling that ocean. As a result, 
it is extremely rugged, three-quarters of its area having an inclination 
of 1 in 7 or more, too steep for irrigated rice cultivation. And, further- 
more, Japan as a whole lies much farther north than the vast expanses 
of flat lowland in the river basins of the Yangtze and Sikiang, in 
which the familiar subtropical Chinese farming methods, characterised 
by extreme concentration on wet rice growing, were perfected. Yet the 
Japanese introduced this same system wholesale into their own country, 
although the greater part of this was by no means well suited to it. 
And, thanks to the ingenuity and industriousness of the Japanese, a 
very high level of productivity was achieved. But, in the long run, 
‘the physical limitations made themselves felt. By the time that the first 
Europeans reached the shores of Japan during the sixteenth century, 
the pressure of population on the extremely limited agricultural re- 
sources was already intense, the density per square mile of cultivated 
land being in the vicinity of 850. This provided an underlying motive 
for Hideyoshi’s attempt to conquer China in the fifteen-nineties, and 
‘also for the growing interest, from even earlier times, in’ overseas 
‘trading, piracy and settlement in south-east Asia. But in the sixteen- 
thirties, fear of the disruptive consequences. of intercourse with the 
west culminated in the Tokugawa seclusionist laws, and all Japanese 
were forbidden to leave their native shores. During the next two 
centuries pressure of population was kept within bounds only by wide- 
spread recourse to abortion and infanticide. é 


Dramatic Transformation 
In 1853 Commodore Perry of the United States Navy forced open 
the sealed doors of Japan, so preparing the way for the dramatic trans- 
_ formation which began almost at once. For, in contrast to other Asian 
peoples, the Japanese realised that in order to survive as a nation they 
must themselves adopt the technology of the western world. But 
although the decisive western initiative had come from the United 
States, it was rather to, Britain, the outstanding power of the day, that 
the Japanese turned in their search for a prototype to copy. From many 
points of view this seemed the obvious choice. Superficially, the geo- 
‘graphical resemblance between the two island kingdoms was striking. 
Both were situated close to the outer extremities of the same land mass, 
and hence similarly interested in preserving the continental balance of 


power. Moreover the success of the British in supporting a growing 
population at a rising standard of living, by selling the products of 
their factories in overseas markets, suggested that Japan would be well 
advised to make herself the Britain of the east. 

Indeed, the analogy was often taken a good deal further. Just as 
Britain, after many centuries as a minor power on the outer fringe 
of Europe, had grawn swiftly to pre-eminence once the Atlantic 
era opened, so now might Japan hope to rise from Asian obscurity to 
Pacific supremacy. The day of the Pacific, ‘the ocean of the future’ 
as Americans soon delighted to call it, was dawning, and the com- 
mercial and possibly colonial prospects afforded: by the. pioneer lands 
bordering its vast expanses seemed illimitaSle. The preamble to the 
Japanese Pacific Ocean Society was typical of this view. This is what 
it said: ‘ Today the prosperity or decadence of a nation depends on its 
power in the Pacific: to possess the empire of the Pacific is to be the 
master of the world’. 


Countryside Insulated from Revolutionary Ideas 

Nowadays, half a century later, such optimistic forecasts sound 
strangely naive. Yet even at the time when they were put forward the 
problems which have since contributed to Japan’s downfall were already 
emerging. Besides a declining death-rate, which resulted from improved 
sanitation, another of the early effects of westernisation was that the 
old barbaric forms of family limitation came to be frowned upon as 
unbecoming to a modern state. Population accordingly began to grow, 
from about 33,000,000 in 1867 to 38,000,000 in 1885, and over 
43,000,000 by 1900. At first it was believed that this increase, which 
could find ready employment in expanding industry, could also be 
supplied with food from Japan’s own soil. In this way the Japanese 
hoped to avoid the position of strategic weakness into which Britain had 
fallen, through her dependence on imported foodstuffs. But although 
the Japanese authorities wished to intensify still further their already 
intensive rural economy, they hesitated, for political reasons, to interfere 
drastically with the traditional way of life of the peasantry. Admittedly, 
the outward trappings of feudalism were abolished, but otherwise the 
countryside was insulated as far as possible from the revolutionary ideas 
which were invading the ports and industrial towns. 

Apart from a growing use of artificial fertilisers, which certainly 
contributed to a substantial increase in agricultural yields, modernisa- 


® tion merely skimmed the surface of agrarian Japan, when what was 


needed, in view of the rate of population growth, was an altogether 
more ruthless transformation. 

Some attempts were also made to reclaim more land for rice, though 
already before 1868 nearly all the best areas were in regular use. But 
against this increase must be set the voracious swallowing up of agricul- 
tural land by the swiftly growing towns, for the great majority of. these 
were situated in just that part of the country which was most suited 
for rice growing. Both factories and dwellings have tended to encroach 
more and more on the precious level land, so that in the years before 
the recent war the total cultivated area was declining in spite of the 
government’s efforts to increase it by further reclamation. Meanwhile 
the ratio of cultivated land to total population declined even more 
Seriously, from about a third of an acre per person in 1877 to only 
one-fifth in 1939. 

As early as 1897, when Japan first became a regular importer of 
rice, it was clear that her population was beginning to outrun the home 
produced food supply. This being so, either large-scale emigration or 
further industrialisation and overseas trade according to the British 
model offered the only acceptable solutions. For a considerable time the 
Japanese apparently preferred imitating the British, though in any case 
the choice was virtually forced upon them by the exclusive immigration 
laws of the majority of their neighbours bordering on ‘the Pacific Ocean. 
But here again another disability arising from the physical character 
of Japan came into play, and imposed serious obstacles to industrial 
growth. 

The same geological youthfulness which accounts for her proneness 
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to earthquakes also explains why Japan is generally poor in natural 
resources, including both iron and the higher grades of coal. Indeed, 
“ the only important minerals that Japan possesses in real abundance are 
copper and sulphur and, owing to the deliberate policy of devoting as 
much as possible of the cultivated area to food production, she is 
woefully deficient in such vital raw materials as cotton, wool and 
leather. Silk, it is true, was produced in extremely large quantities, for 
the domestic rearing of silkworms, which requires a mass of cheap 
skilled labour, was almost ideally fitted to become an adjunct to farm- 
ing in Japan. But silk is a luxury and it proved more economical for 
Japan to export her silk raw to the United States, thereby paying for 
the import of raw cotton, than to concentrate on manufacturing silk 
textiles, for which the market offered far less scope. 


Use of Hydro-Electricity 

It is true that the shortage of coal, which in any case was less pro- 
nounced than that of the principal metals, could be largely offset by 
the use of hydro-electricity, ahd in 1937 Japan, with an output of 
4,800,000 kilowatts, ranked behind only the United States and Canada 
in this respect. But agaiii, although theoretically there was scope for 
still greater developments, in practice it often happened that schemes 
for extending the use of water power in industry clashed with plans 
for increasing the amount of irrigated land for rice. So that a further 
complication was added to the persistent problem of both manufacturing 
and food production competing for the same restricted natural resources. 

After the 1920 depression the fallacy of the analogy with Britain, on 
which Japanese economic policy rested, became increasingly evident. 
Both, it is true, were insular states with maritime traditions and oppor- 
tunities, both were situated in intermediate latitudes which were 
supposedly the most favourable for industrial pursuits, and both were 
striving to support populations of roughly the same order of magnitude 
within a similarly limited area. There, however, the parallel ends. Not- 
withstanding the close agreement between the Japanese density of 491 
per square mile in 1939 and the figure of 507 for Great Britain in 1931, 
the ratio between the three agents of production, land, labour and 
capital, differed fundamentally between the two countries. 

Unlike Britain which had been able out of its innate wealth of coal, 
and to a lesser extent of iron and wool, to build up vast capital reserves 
and to develop its export trade, Japanese penetration into foreign 
markets rested on the more austere basis of long working hours, inten- 
sive Organisation and strict national discipline. To redress the balance 
by accumulating more national capital was, therefore, the crucial 
problem which the Japanese had originally hoped to solve by the same 
commercial means as Britain had done. But for physical reasons the 
pressure on Japan’s resources was, by the late nineteen-twenties, reach- 
ing intolerable proportions, and it seemed that little prospect existed 
for raising the standard of living inside Japan by a continuance of these 
methods. When, moreover, after the onset of the world economic crisis 
in 1929, the American demand for Japanese silk slumped catastrophi- 
cally, those politicians who favoured more ruthless doctrines were better 
able to seize the initiative. The attack on Manchuria in 1931 was the 
first step in a policy of increasing the national capital by the direct 
method of grabbing other people’s lands. And, once this course had 
been decided upon, there was no going back. The rich resources of 
Manchuria might well have provided the answer to Japan’s problem; 
but Manchuria was followed by all-out war against China in 1937, and 
by the invasion of south-east Asia after the attack on Pearl Harbour 
in December 1941. 


Rural Poverty and the Growth of Militarism 

Are we, then, remembering the strikingly similar expansionist 
ambitions of the Japanese before the Tokugawa Seclusion, to conclude 
that ‘history repeats itself because geography remains a constant ’? 
Must we assume that the geographical circumstances of Japan are such 
as to make recurrent aggression against her neighbours inevitable? That 
would, I think, be going rather farther than the facts warrant, but it 
is clear that Japan’s attempt, despite the inadequacy of her resources, 
to become the Britain of the East could only lead to disaster. Nations, 
like individuals, must learn to cut their coat according to the cloth 
available to them. 

It is, however, fallacious to claim that geography ever does remain 
a constant; for, given different aims on the part of the population 
concerned, the geographical personality of a country may, within 
limits; be transformed. Since 1945 the Japanese have renounced their 
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old expansionist beliefs, and an attempt has been made, by assisting 
the peasants to purchase the land which they cultivate, to reduce 
rural poverty which had contributed so much to the growth of 
militarism. Similarly, during the immediate post-war years, the strangle- 
hold of the zaibatsu was loosened, the permitted level of heavy industry 
severely restricted, and Japan was presented with a new model for 
emulation. According to General MacArthur she was recommended to 
turn herself into the ‘ Switzerland of Asia’. 

No doubt there was much that the Japanese could learn from the 
brilliant achievements of the Swiss in coming to terms with a difficult 
mountain environment. The further development of the tourist industry, 
and more concentration on higher quality manufactures, like cameras 
or clocks, in which the raw material costs form only a small proportion 
of the total, were obvious possibilities, which the Japanese have not 
ignored, although it remains to be seen precisely what the market will 
bear. Again, despite the problems presented by the coarse grasses 
indigenous to Japan, the prospects of animal husbandry should certainly 
be explored more fully. Here the benefits must depend largely on 
revolutionary modifications in the eating habits of the Japanese people, 
an obstacle which is regarded as almost insuperable by many who 
appear to find no difficulty in believing that the tenets of democracy 
can be readly assimilated in a mere five or six years. Se 

But, in any case, there are decided limits to the additional income 
which could be obtained from such means; and, even assuming, as the 
occupation authorities did, that Japan should be permitted to re-equip 
those of her previous industries which had little military significance, 
the very most that could be hoped from these proposals was that they 
might have made it possible for the Japanese population of 72,500,000 - 
as it was in 1945, to survive at something approaching pre-war 
standards of living. 


Enormous Growth of Population 

In fact, however, the situation has proved to be far less favourable 
than that. The return of millions of Japanese soldiers and colonists from 
overseas, together with a drop in the death rate to below 12 per 1,000 as 
a result of the public health services supervised by the occupying power, 
have helped to bring about an unprecedentedly rapid increase in the 
size of the population: For, despite the forecasts of demographers such 
as Shimojo, who not. long ago argued that the Japanese birth rate 
would decline like that of the west until a position of stability was 
reached in about 1970, no such drop is taking place, and in 1948 the 
birth rate of over 34 per 1,000 was one of the highest ever recorded. 
Already, this year, Shimojo’s maximum figure, that of 85,000,000 for 
1970, is being exceeded, and it seems certain that by 1970 the popula- 
tion will be at least 100,000,000, and very probably higher. Moreover, 
this great increase must be absorbed into the national economy at a 
time when Japan has been stripped of all her overseas possessions. 

These facts alone would by now have made nonsense of the policy 
introduced by the Allies in 1945; and indeed the failure of even the 
somewhat limited attempts at reclamation to approach within sight of 
the targets set, and the growing burden on the United States taxpayer, 
were already demonstrating this truth by. 1947. Meanwhile, however, 
the occupation authority felt compelled to strengthen Japan as\a 
bulwark against the further spread of communism in east Asia, and 


-as a result of the mission of Mr. Draper, in March 1948, it was decided 


to rebuild Japan as ‘ the workshop of the Far East’, with an authorised 
coal and steel output by 1952 of 141 per cent. of the 1930-34 level. 
Thus Japan is to resume something very like her former self-appointed 
role-as the Britain of the East. Can this possibly afford a solution to 
her problem tod@y? 

The pressure of population has risen to a new intensity, the increase 
is continuing at the rate of over 1,500,000 each year, and already 
the Japanese talk openly of the need for more territory overseas. Heavy 
industry is to be built up to a level far in excess of that obtaining 


“when Japan embarked on her great programme of military aggression 


in 1931. The temptation to use this newly restored strength in SE 
traditional way must surely become greater, given the conditions I 
have just outlined. A t 

‘One thing at least is certain. Without a revolution in the Japanese 
attitude to modern methods of birth control, no peaceful solution to 
the problem can be foreseen. But, even on the most optimistic viewing, 
this will take many years to bring about and many millions will be 
added .to the total population before stability is reached. It is impossible 
to claim, on the basis of the evidence available today, that the Japanese 
problem is within sight of a solution Third Programme 
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A Tribute to King Abdullah 


Broadcast by SIR RONALD STORRS on July 21, the day after King Abdullah’s assassination 


HE immediate result of this murder must be to weaken the 

stability of the Arab Near East, and with it the cause of the 

United Nations. Abdullah was a realist as well as an Arab 

patriot; much as he disapproved of the methods and results of 
political Zionism he saw that Israel had come to stay, and must be 
reckoned with in any practical scheme of eastern policy. He knew also 
that Jordan and Israel, could they but agree on some treaty which 
would guarantee the Arab world against yet further loss, might between 
them dispose of the only armed forces which, united, could cope 
with the threat of a communist invasion. Alone, among those rulers 
whose countries have 
benefited by British 
assistance before the war 
and British defence from 
the horrors of Nazi 
occupation during (and 
doubtless after) the war, 
Abdullah proved himself 
unhesitatingly and inflex- 
ibly loyal in his support 
of the British and the 
allied cause. Other Arab ~ 
states were loud in de- 
fence of democracy by 
speeches and newspaper 
articles: Abdullah put 
an army into the field 
which turned the scales 
for the Allies, when 
Hitler so nearly succeeded 
in breaking through by 
the insurrection he en- 
gineered in Baghdad; 
and his calm, shrewd 
brain had kept, and was 
keeping, Jordan an island of sanity and stability, in a 
region of paramount importance swept by every form of 
frivolity, fanaticism and hatred of the West. 

But the East is traditionally notoriously weak in the 
training of heirs to thrones. Abdullah’s successor, Talal, 
though doubtless starting with the best intentions, has had 
but little practical instruction in the unusual difficulties 
and complexities of his arduous task. I remember, as if it 
were yesterday, ushering Abdullah into Lord Kitchener’s 
office in Cairo, in February, 1914; his air of wanting 
something but not saying what; my two hours with him 
that night when he asked for machine guns from the 
British Government and I had to refuse; and a long corre- 
. spondence resulting in the Arab revolt, crowned by our 
happy meeting at Jedda after the triumph. 

He was of medium height, animated in manner, 
humorous of speech, with a merry twinkle in his eye—all 
perfectly shown in Kennington’s portrait of him in The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom. He was lightning quick in 
argument, reinforcing his repartee by quotations from the 
ancient Arab poets, many of whom he knew by heart. He 
was equally and, for an English opponent, disconcertingly 
quick at chess; never hesitating for a move and prepared 
to play. game after game, hour after hour, sitting in his 
open-sided tent in his winter quarters by the Jordan; with 
little high-bred Arab foals and fillies straying and strolling 
in and out of the tent and nuzzling one over the shoulder, 
until he said ‘Depart! O Daughter of my Heart; go! 
Cooling of my Eyelids’. He was a charming guest, save for 
his habit of rising at five for early morning prayer. He 
was_a brilliant rifle shot. One day, riding in the desert, 


King Abdullah: a photograph taken last year 
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King Abdullah, followed by his son Prince Naif (now Regent of 
Jordan), landing at Portsmouth during the King’s official visit 


somebody pointed out a fox so high on a hill that I was quite unable 
to see it. Abdullah snatched a rifle from’ one of his guards and shot 
it dead with his first cartridge. 

Abdullah never forgot a word or a deed, good or bad, and he never 
changed. In him the British, the United Nations, and above all the 
Arab peoples themselves, have lost a friendship, an intelligence and a 
loyalty they will find it hard to replace. May God have mercy upon 
him. Allah Yirhamu. 


The announcement of King Abdullah’s death was made in the B.B.C. 
News on the evening of fuly 20, as follows: 

KING ABDULLAH OF JORDAN was assassinated today in Jerusalem 
when entering the Al-Aqsa Mosque, in the Old City. King Abdullah, 
who was attending the Mosque for the Friday prayers, died instantly 
after being shot by a man hiding behind a door. The assassin was 
shot dead by the King’s bodyguard. An announcement by Jordan radio 
said that after a preliminary investigation the assassin had been identi- 
fied as a twenty-one-year-old tailor named Mustafa Shukri, who worked 
in the Old City of Jerusalem. In the absence of the Crown Prince of 
Jordan who is undergoing medical treatment abroad, his brother, 
Prince Naif, has been appointed Regent. Prince Naif has taken the oath 
of allegiance and will assume his powers immediately. 

King Abdullah was in his sixty-ninth year. He was a member of the 
Arab dynasty of the Hashemites and claimed descent from the prophet 
Mahomet. He assumed the title of King when Jordan—Transjordan as 


- it was then called—became an independent sovereign state under the 


1946 treaty with Britain. 

King Abdullah was born at Mecca, the Arab holy city. His father, 
who was hereditary Emir of Mecca, ruled by approval of the Ottoman 
Sultan, but began the Arab revolt against the Turks during the first 
world war, and proclaimed himself King of the Arabs in 1916, though 
he abdicated later after defeat by King Ibn Saud. Abdullah himself 
began his career in the service of the Ottoman Empire, but he also 
took part in the Arab revolt, and when Britain accepted the mandate 
for Transjordan in 1921 
Abdullah was appointed 
ruler with the title of 
Emir. He began to 
develop the country with 
the aid of British ad- 
visers, and the British- 
trained Arab Legion and 
Desert Patrol won a re- 
putation for efficiency. 

King Abdullah held a 
central position in the 
Arab world. He _ was 
closely related to the 
ruler of Iraq. He joined 
the Arab League, but he 
was often accused of per- 
sonal ambition, and his 
close association with 
Britain was criticised by 
other Arab States. When 
Arabs and Jews came to 
blows over Palestine, 
Abdullah’s forces ad- 
vanced and occupied part 
of Jerusalem; afterwards 
he showed himself to be 
one of the most concilia- 
tory of the Arab leaders. 
Early last year, part of 
Palestine occupied’ by 
King Abdullah’s forces 
was united with Jordan. 
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Can Poets Live? 


{| HERE was a burgeoning of young British poets in the late 
’twenties: among them were Cecil Day Lewis, W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Spender, Louis MacNeice, Clere Parsons, who might 
have been great had he not died so young. Now those who 
have survived war and revolution and the hazards of life are middle 
aged and established. Cecil Day Lewis is Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
and the B.B.C.’s chosen to translate the twelve books of Vergil’s 
‘Aeneid’, the Third Programme’s contribution to Festival Year. 
So one may say in a sense that poetry is at present Mr. Day Lewis’ 
profession—though it has not always been—and few good poets can 
boast as much. Indeed how can men or women make a living from 
poetry in our modern world? In Queen Anne’s day or even King 
Charles II’s perhaps there was a select audience who were prepared 
to read poetry even if it laughed at themselves, but today there are 
few enough magazines willing to publish poetry and not many people 
who are willing to buy it. One thinks of the poets of the last forty years 
and one finds that the best most of them could ever hope to do by way 
of earning a livelihood was to write prose, become publishers, or, if they 
were lucky, produce plays. 

Is poetry then a young man’s art that must be sloughed off when 
he has a family to support instead of a family to support him? It 
appears from his brilliant inaugural Jecture* that Mr. Day Lewis would 
deny this. He agrees that the first impulse towards poetry is emotional 
and generally, but not always, youthful: ‘We must give our heart to 
poems’, he says, ‘before we can give our minds to poetry’; and he 
quotes Santayana: ‘Half our standards come from our first masters, 
and the other half from our first loves’. But he goes on to say that 
the young poet is usually simply the lyrical poet, that the poetry which 
derives from experience, from recapturing memories, from revealing 
‘the hitherto unapprehended relations’ between things, belongs to the 

‘ more mature. It is, he argues, -intoxication with words that entices 
the young to poetry; but ripeness discovers the truths that make for 
epics. 

Yet laying aside for the moment poetic drama which has attained 
something more than a fashionable triumph since the war, one must 
admit that the epic poet has little inspiration save his own in our 


present times. There is, it is pointed out on all sides, a breakdown: 


of continuity, and no accepted climate of values in which the true 
narrative poet can flourish. Others, evading tricky generalisations about 
standards and values, urge that nowadays the novel has become the 
recognised vehicle for narrative: how many people, they ask, would 
read the reflections of an Osbert Sitwell or a Stephen Spender ‘if they 
were written in poetry, though tens of thousands enjoy their prose 
autobiographies? But possibly all this is besides the point. Has poetry 
ever been a way of making a livelihood? In earlier times the poet 
depended on a patron as today he may look to an Arts Councilor a 
Broadcasting Corporation. Or else he was found a sinecure. It is a 
pity that there-are so few sinecures left: alas, the puritan temper of our 
age forbids them. However we should thank our lucky stars that we 
have a good poet who is also a professor of his art and we should 
enjoy his translation of a great epic, even if we find little encouragement 
to write epics ourselves. 


* The Poet’s Task. Oxford. 2s. 
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What They Are Saying 


Sweetness from Moscow 


LAST WEEK Moscow BROADCASTS to Britain.and America adopted a 
new tone, with repeated quotations from the new English-language 
periodical, News, that has just begun publication in Russia. These 
quotations came from articles by a number of Soviet celebrities who, 
arguing from the historical, political and economic angles, concen- 
trated their attention on the possibility and necessity of peaceful co- 
existence between the Soviet Union and the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

It is interesting to note that some of these articles were also quoted 
on the Soviet home service, so that the Russian people—who for so 
long have been treated to incessant broadcasts about the warmongering, 
bestiality and decadence of Britain and, particularly, America—now 
hear that the Soviet Union feels that Anglo-Soviet and U.S.-Soviet 
relations should be based on ‘ close, mutually profitable co-operation : 
firm determination and complete readiness to settle all differences by 
peaceful negotiation; and wide cultural co-operation’. This particular 
quotation came from an article in News by the academician Tarle, 
which was given tremendous publicity in Moscow broadcasts in English, 
and on the Russian home service. Seeking; first, a historical justification 
of his thesis that the existing extreme tension between the’ U.S.S.R. 
and the Anglo-Saxon Powers was quite unnecessary, Tarle recalled 
that Britain had only once been at war with Russia (in the Crimea) 
and then ‘quite unnecessarily’. Today, Soviet intellectuals simply . 
could not understand why Britain entertained a policy of animosity 
towards the Soviet Union—a policy which they regarded as ‘ even more 
devoid of political sense than the same phenomenon in the years 
between the two wars’. Even by the widest stretch of imagination, it 
was difficult to see where and how British and Soviet interests could 
clash: the ‘ very last thing in the world’ the Soviet Union wanted was 
to attack Britain or the U.S.A. ; 

A similar approach was made to America, in an article by Troy- 
anovsky, former Soviet Ambassador to Washington, entitled “Why I 
believe in Soviet-American friendship ’. In the space of one day the 


- article was broadcast no less than six times in Moscow’s service for 


North America: 


In both wars the two nations fought on the same side. The two 
peoples thave always been drawn towards each other. . . . Russians 
have always admired American efficiency, the brilliant creative energy 
of the American people, and their democratic spirit. Americans have 
always had a deep respect for Russia’s cultural attainments. They 
appreciate and esteem our distinguished writers and artists. The national 
interests of the two countries have never once conflicted through the 
long history of their relations, and often enough have harmonised. . 
Difference of political system and government can be no bar to the 
development of friendly co-operation to the advantage of both countries. 
The political and economic interests of the two countries demand 
co-operation. 


Although, in France, the communist L’Humanité denied that all 
this was a turning point in Soviet foreign policy, it is quite clear that 
this sudden admiration for things American is quite new: hitherto 
the Americans have been the target for the most virulent abuse iby 
Moscow propaganda—from President Truman, allegedly bent on a 
third world war, to the ordinary United States soldier in Korea, 
allegedly engaged in mutilating children. American culture, too, has 
previously been attacked as either pornographic or as serving the interests 
of the warmongers. The idea of ‘peaceful co-existence’ of communist 
Russia and the capitalist West is not, of course, new—though a parallel 
line has always been run on the Marxist thesis of the inevitable destruc- 
tion of capitalism. But never before in Soviet propaganda have the pleas 
for friendship and peaceful co-operation with the Anglo-Saxon world 
been couched so forcibly, in such sweet words. 

In the United States the following cautious reaction was quoted 
from the New York Times: 

It may be ungracious to look a gift horse in the mouth, but experi- 
ence has taught us that this is essential with Soviet gifts,” as with 
Trojan horses. After months and years devoted to spreading vicious lies 
about the U.S. and the free world the Kremlin must be prepared for 
scepticism. If the Kremlin really wishes better relations the way to 
demonstrate that intention is by actions rather than by words. .. . 
The days have passed when the western world can be deceived by a 
policy of duplicity which cries peace in one direction while frantically 
preparing the economic, military and psychological prerequisites for 
war in the other. 
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Did You Hear That? | 


~ HISPANIOLA SUGAR 
“Just in case you are as vague as I was before setting out, Hispaniola 
is a Caribbean island lying between Cuba and Puerto Rico’, said 
MADGE WINTERBOTHAM in a Home Service talk. ‘It is divided into 
two Republics: the smaller half is Haiti; most of the sugar comes from 
the larger half, the Dominican Republic. The Dominican Republic is 
not Dominica, which is a British West Indies colony 1,000 miles away 
to the south-east. I sailed for Hispaniola as one of the few passengers 
in a large new cargo ship. She had been chartered by the Ministry of 


Carting sugar cane on a plantation in the Dominican Republic 


Food to collect sugar, and, from that one trip, we came back with 
enough to supply the domestic sugar ration for one week to the entire 
country. 

“One night after dinner the American manager of Consuelo estate 
(we were loading their sugar at the time) drove me out to visit their 
factory. It seemed an extraordinary hour to choose for such an expedi- 
tion. I had forgotten, of course, that once the machinery is set in motion 
after Christmas, the factory works day and night, weekdays and 
Sundays, till the last juice is pressed out of 
the last of the cane about the end of May. A 
deafening bellow greeted us, and the rich, 
heavy smell brought back memories of the 
brewing of a steaming bowl of rum punch back 
in London many New Years ago. 

“At one end of the building, waggons of 
cane clanked in. They were tipped on to a 
moving platform that lifted the cane to the top 
of a chute. Then, as the mass slid down, whirls 
of enormous knives chopped the cane on its 
way to the crushers. As the blanket of pulp 
passed through sets of giant rollers, the first 
juice trickled out. When all the juice has been 
pressed from the fibre, only a sawdusty sub- 
stance remains from what was the cane. 
Bagasse, as this is called, is by no means a 
waste product. The factory furnaces and the 
entire electricity system of the neighbouring 
town run on it. Weather boards, packaging 
materials, and even newsprint have been made 
from bagasse. Also it goes back on to the fields 
as a fertiliser. 

‘The importance of Hispaniola in our 
economy was a surprise to me. We buy more 


than 400,000 tons of sugar a year from the Dominican Republic: think 
of it, more than half the export total of all the British West Indies from 
one small country with 2,000,000 inhabitants! We were the first nation 
to recognise the independence of the Dominican Republic: we did 
this just a hundred years ago. In 1940 her Dictator, President Trujillo, 
won back her financial independence from the United States. During 
Trujillo’s long term of office, social conditions have improved enor- 
mously, and, in spite of very heavy taxes and high cost of living, there 
was an air of general content among the work people, and of prosperity 
at the top level. Incidentally, the largest and latest of 

| the sugar undertakings is owned by the President. He is 

a very astute man of business and has earned the 

reputation of being the richest man in all the Americas’. 


THE *‘SMELLIES’ 
Professor Basso Ricci has devoted six years to perfect- 
ing a system whereby cinema films can be accompanied 
not only by synchronised sounds but also by synchro- 
nised smells; in other words, when you see and hear 
bacon and eggs sizzling on the screen, you will also 
be able to smell them cooking. He claims that the more 
you can physically experience a film, the greater im- 
pression it will make on you. CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, 
B.B.C. Rome correspondent, interviewed the Professor 
and spoke about the interview in ‘ The Eye-witness ’, 
‘The room’, said Mr. Serpell, ‘was filled to over- 
crowding with scientific apparatus and blueprints, and 
small boys belonging to the parish youth club continually 
percolated into the room and were abstractedly expelled 
from it by the Professor while he talked to me. He was 
showing me the child of his invention—what he calls 
“the Sensol factor”. It is an impressive piece of 
apparatus resembling a radio transmitter or a radar set, 
painted a battleship grey and equipped with gleaming 
Knobs and dials. Inside it contains a battery of fifty-one 
small jars, each containing a different powerful essence, and it was so 
planned that these jars could release their smells either singly or in com- 
bination down an air passage leading to the cinema; in this case the 
parish hall. Moreover, the release could be made automatic through the 
operation of a photo-electric cell, so that an ordinary film, modified 
only by special marks in its margin, could evoke the odours appropriate 
to each moment of its story. The existing gamut of odours was divided 
into three groups by the Professor: first, food and drinks; second, 


The Calgary Stampede, an annual outdoor show in western Canada, which was described recently by 
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flowers and feminine perfumes, and, third, miscellaneous. The first 
group included the smells of such things as stew, boiled beef, bread, 
coffee, chocolate, brandy and tea. The second had both wild flowers 
and the more sophisticated perfumes of the world of fashion. The 
miscellaneous group included such things as petrol, newly waxed 
parquet, tobacco and ammonia. 

‘ Professor Basso Ricci emphasised that this gamut of fifty-one odours 
was purely experimental. It could be expanded without limit, even to 
include what he called “stimulants ’’. When, for instance, the hero of 
a film is riding across the prairie, 
the spectators could be made to 
feel a light breeze blowing in 
their faces; when he is jumping 
out of an aeroplane, in imminent 
peril, the audience could be‘made 
to experience a _ difficulty in 
breathing. When he has a bad 
cold, they could be stimulated to 
sneezes, and when he is going to 
bed last thing at night, a whiff of 
opium might induce drowsiness 
among the audience. “ But”’, said 
the Professor rather hastily, 
** there are, of course, local health 
regulations to consider. These 
are only just ideas for others to 
develop, I am primarily inter- 
ested in the scientific aspects of 
my invention, the synchronisation 
of the smells to the film and their 
distribution throughout the audi- 
torium, so that every member of the audience gets the right dose at 
the right moment”. 

“On this second point, the Professor believes he has invented a revo- 
Jutionary and successful system, but he is keeping ‘it secret for the 
present because he fears the idea might be stolen. So far, he has tested 
the apparatus only once in the parish hall, and since this hall is now 
required for other purposes, such as ping-pong, he has been forced to 
dismantle it. The spectators who were present at the test told me that 
it was most impressive, but that further developments are still required. 
A documentary film of the Italian Lake Como, they said, smelt a good 
deal better than the real: lake, because the smells released were an 
idealistic combination of wild flower perfumes. The realism of occa- 
sional drains or rotting vegetation was lacking. On the other hand, a 


comedy involving a drunken man evoked such a strong odour of brandy - 


that some members of the audience felt distinctly elated and were 
inclined to include it among the stimulants rather than among the 
ordinary smells. 

“I asked the Professor if he had tried the effect of a whiff of laughing 
gas to accompany a comedy, but he repeated that this was a question 
for the artists in the new field. He himself had made the scientific 
discovery and was now waiting, with some anxiety, for a commercial 
patron to give it a fair trial’. 


RECONQUERING THE JUNGLE 


In the course of a Home Service talk, JoHN SEYMOUR described how 
Tast year he revisited Polonnaruwa, in the northern jungle of Ceylon, 
which he had known during the war. ‘ When I got there ’, he said, ‘ the 
chief thing that interested me was a new colonisation scheme. I found 
that there was a “ tank’, or artificial lake, which had been built 1,500 
years ago but afterwards abandoned and ruined. It had been repaired 
again and was now filling with water, and the Ceylon government was 
carrying out a re-colonisation scheme underneath it, clearing the jungle 
and using the water from the repaired “tank” to irrigate rice crops. 
For hundreds of years the northern, jungle half of Ceylon has been 
practically uninhabited, although 2,000 years ago it supported a great 
civilisation. Wherever you go now, in the hot, dry, trackless jungle 
there, you are liable to stumble on ruins of temples or palaces, or 
irrigation tanks and canals—long since dry and overgrown with trees. 
No one knows what happened to it, but this civilisation just disappeared. 
But now the Ceylon government is trying to re-conquer the jungle— 
to turn again the jungle tide—using the remains of the ancient irriga- 
tion works to build on. 

“When I went to Polonnaruwa during the war they had just started 
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there, and a handful of colonists were reaping their first crop. I stood. 


on the great earth dam—nine miles long and sixty feet high—and 
looked over miles of drowned forest: the dying tops of great forest 
trees standing above the water. Below the dam men and bulldozers 
were clearing jungle; a few small brick houses, with red-tiled roofs, 
had been built to house the first settlers. Only a small patch had been 
cleared out of the apparently limitless forest. : 

‘When I went back seven years later—last summer—lI could hardly 
believe my eyes. The view above the dam was the same, except the 
dead trees looked deader, and 
many of them had disappeared 
below the water, but below the 
dam it was hard to believe that 
it was the same place. Instead of 
a tiny patch of cleared jungle, 
with a couple of dozen houses in 
it, there was a great stretch of 
open country, broken frequently 
by clumps of trees left for shade 
and ornament, and scattered all 
over it were the trim red roofs 
of settlers’ houses. Irregular areas 
of this open ground spread out 
among the forest in all directions, 
and it was a brilliant, emerald 
green with growing paddy. A far- 
away roar told where tractors 
and’ bulldozers were still at work 
extending the cleared area, re- 
conquering the land for men. 

‘One could see how the plans 
that had been made were coming into being. The settlers were grouped 
roughly into communities with a school, a community centre, a 
dispensary and a co-operative store for each one, and land set aside 
for private traders. A small hospital served the whole area. We went 
to the government research farm and saw herds of fine, fat cattle and 
water-buffalo being bred up scientifically to raise the standard of live- 
stock. We also looked at experiments with dry-land crops—crops which 
would grow without irrigation, on the higher land—and with methods 
of establishing pasture in the cleared jungle. 

“When I went there during the war I had wondered whether this 
enterprise was going to succeed. The natural difficulties were enormous. 
But there is no doubt now that it has been a resounding success. Not 
only is it helping to make Ceylon less dependent upon unreliable 
sources of rice from other countries; but it is giving a new life and a 
new purpose to thousands of people who did not have much of a life 
or purpose down in the overcrowded south’. 


UNREFORMED OXFORD 


Speaking of Oxford ‘characters’ in a Midland Home Service talk, 
CHARLES FENBY said: ‘ Oxford has always had a passion for venerabi- 
lity and most colleges have their funds of stories about some ancient 
who is a dream of the past. But, in the crowded Victorian gallery, I 
look more closely and more often at some other portraits: perhaps 
most of all at Moses Griffith of Merton. In fact, whenever I walk down 
Merton Street, I think I can see him at the other end, in an unbrushed 
beaver hat and with an astonishing expanse of white stocking between 
trousers and shoes. 


“Moses Griffith of Merton was senior fellow of his college but - 


regarded undergraduates as “ the Philistines ”. So he appeared in Oxford 
only in the vacation and spent term time in Bath. Once, when he was 
dining in Merton Hall, an undergraduate had the bad taste to put in 
an appearance, so Mr. Griffith had a screen brought to restore his 
seclusion. He was the complete “ unreformed ” character. Once, before 
a college examination for a fellowship, his colleagues tried to make him 
realise that the award must be made according to the verdict of the 
examiners, “ Sir”, said Mr. Griffith, “I came here to vote for my old 
friend’s son, and vote for him I shall, whatever the examiners say ”. 
He never had a carpet in his room and he gave all his money away in 
half-crowns to people he met in the street. Yet he appreciated nothing 
more than the pleasures of the table. Whenever I am in Merton Hall, I 
hear the echo of what he said to a doctor. This doctor said his motto 
was “Eat and leave off hungry”. Mr. Griffith threw up his hands. 
“Eat and leave off hungry! Why not wash and leave off dirty? ”’ 
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Henry Irving’s Way 


The second of two talks by GORDON CRAIG 


Y theme is the great Irving, my old master. Now I will tell 

you about Irving’s manner, his way. It was very curious. 

He certainly inherited some strange demon or other, which 

put a kind of terror into people. I think I know what it was 
that did this. It is the oddest thing in the world that it should be what 
I think it was. 


Singleness of Purpose 

It is customary for actors to act both on the stage and off the stage. 
Should you ever think to become an actor, you will try to do both. 
As you know, even men and women who are not actors act sometimes 
in their daily life. Well, Henry Irving did it because it never entered 
his head to do anything else. He never allowed any other thought than 
the stage to enter his head. For instance, if he sat in a garden, the 
garden, no matter what it was, became a stage in his mind. Any point 
in the garden that might be of the slightest value to him later on he 
would make a mental note of. When making this mental note he had 
a peculiarly concentrated yet far away look about him. It was not only 
on his face—it was, as we may say, all over him. It was this queer 
concentrated way of his which people felt was somehow or other very 
mysterious, for people seldom encountered such singleness of purpose. 

If, somebody showed him a picture, Irving saw in it only that which 
he could use in some way or other on his stage. Play a sonata or sing 
a song for him, and he listened and thought solely of how to apply 
that to the Lyceum Theatre stage. When it was over he would say 
something about the music, with this thought of the stage at the back 
of his mind; and if you referred what he said to anything but the stage 
—and of course everybody did that—then it seemed mysterious to them 
in the highest degree. 

The round, green=painted table, for instance, at which I sit talking 
with you now, is to everyone who would see it an ordinary round green 
table: but to Irving it would be something in the third act of ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’, or in ‘ Othello’ or ‘ Jingle ’"—very probably this. 
And this was rather terrifying, if you come to think of it: it was as 
strange and wonderful as that thing which we are told is woman’s 
whole existence, and it was something like that. 

Saying that Irving acted off the stage, I would not have you suppose 
that he carried on like a clown, or was anything at all theatrical in the 
gaudy sense of the word, although I know people imagine he was what 
is called a ‘ham actor’. When I heard it first I nearly had a fit: any- 
how he was not theatrical at all. He acted the plainest Englishman that 
has ever been known, off the stage, I mean. A plain suit of clothes 
covered him. He was always perfectly dressed; his feet, which he 
caused to execute strange dances during a performance on the stage, 
off the stage merely glided along unobtrusively when he was walking 
from his house in Grafton Street down to the Garrick Club. His control 
over his feet was very marked, if you watched it closely; but then, so 
was the control over the rest of his person: no person I have ever met 
was better controlled. You know how there is something of that about 
a very fine churchman. What is it? It is the discipline of the body: it 
was that which helped to create this strange way of Irving’s, which 
terrified everybody, which is ridiculous, of course, but there it was— 
a fact. 

It was not strange as Iago means it, uttering it between gusts of 
breezy laughter, so ill-assumed. He was quite a simple man, he picked 
up a cup of tea just the same as you or I would, he drank it, I assure 
you, without making a noise, he never threw down the cup, and he ate 
toast without quoting from Shakespeare. It is true that he did not 
slouch along the street in an everyday way; he walked and talked with 
distinction, and made very casual remarks, often of little or no import- 
ance, some of which are recorded as though equal in value to the 
prophetic utterances of Isaiah. His expressed opinions of people were 
not always worth very much, because he was not often thinking of 
them, only of their appearance or their manner; and to record all his 
chance sayings about people, his so-called malicious digs, is to record 
the most trivial thing about him. Most of these digs should be put in 


their right place, in the wastepaper basket. Another thing: Irving was 
not witty like Whistler or like Wilde. When he was silent he was form- 
ing opinions which, more often than not, he never put into words. 
These opinions would take expression at some time or other but in the 
work—you follow?—always this thought only of the work. But isn’t 
this the process by which lots of artists live and work? For very many 
artists are only thoroughly articulate in their work. Quite possibly 
Irving’s unexpressed opinion of Eleonora Duse or of Gothic architec- 
ture found expression in his performance of Thomas Becket or Corporal 
Brewster; two of his parts, by the way. And some subtle interpretation 
of Sarah Bernhardt perhaps, came out in his by-play during the third 
act of ‘ Mephistopheles ’, or something. 

You never could be sure how he captured these magical things. I am 
unaware if anybody ever heard what he thought of the two great 
actresses who came to London, Duse and Bernhardt, but I have an 
opinion that if he was present at any of their performances—and I think 
he was probably present at one performance of each actress—he 
never saw them. What I mean is this: that the great things that 
would move us in a theatre passed over him as being nothing what- 
ever. It was not that, having seen them, he’ determined that he 
would be malicious or funny about the lovely things that they did; it 
was that he positively never saw them. I find this rather curious even 
now. Think of the nature of the spectator and the actor, and of the 
immense gulf which separates these two. What, after all, is there for a 
great actor to see when present at some performance by another 
great actor or actress? Some technical touch here, some technical touch 
there, some trifle will appeal to him much more than something of 
greater importance. The great actor is the last person who needs to be 
moved in a theatre; he knows all about the personality: personality is 
not going to excite him or cause him wonderment. And the way another 
actor may disguise his whole appearance, that, too, is not going to 
astonish him at all. He is not going to be deceived in any way by the 
tricks of a trade that sets out to deceive; and you never saw a clown 
sitting in front, in a box or in the stalls, and laughing at another clown 
because he made his jokes pat and fell on his back neatly. What 
he may do, this clown, is to count how long it takes for his pal 
to make the joke, and the time he takes, and some technical thing, 
all that may interest him. He won’t be moved—he won’t find anything 
funny in his face, and so he won’t laugh, although all the others round 
us aré screaming with laughter. In fact, we are the good audience, and 
a great actor cannot be a good audience. You go and watch Olivier 
next time you go to the theatre and you will see what I mean. He won’t 
be in the least moved. I could not appreciate an evening at a theatre 
as I did when I ceased to act: now that I have not acted for many 
years I count myself one of the very best spectators living, I assure you. 


Indifference to Criticism 


The second thing which might easily prevent Irving from being able 
to pass any but the most casual opinion on a fellow actor would be 
that he never gave a fig for an opinion expressed on his own acting. 
Not very keen about criticism, I fancy. Praise or blame had no effect 
on him, so what effect could it have, he asked himself, on any other 
actor, if that other actor were a sensible man? He always liked to 
hope that every actor was at least a sensible man. If disappointed by 
some trifle in any performance he confined himself to the brief sentence 
‘Damned bad actor’; but I think I never heard him say ‘A damned 
good actor’. And I went often with him to see a play. When he said 
an actor was bad, he was really perturbed, troubled to the soul, and 
cross that a man should be so bad an actor. He wasn’t critical, he was 
not wanting to express an opinion; he was really troubled and very 
quiet. He would look on other actors somewhat in the same way that 
St. Francis of Assissi looked on the Franciscans—I don’t know if you 
know more about St. Francis than I do, but I know very little. But 
anyhow, I know that there before them lay their path, clearly indicated, 
and damme, hardly one of them followed it. ‘I founded this Order’, 
said St. Francis, ‘I provide a roof to cover your heads; I go away to 
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attend to the sick, and on returning, what do I find—I find everybody 
in feather beds and making themselves comfortable. What do you want 
to be comfortable for if you’re a Franciscan?’ And that was exactly 
Irving. ‘What do you want with approval or disapproval if you’re an 
actor?’ is what he would have said. For it meant the whole of this 
world and the next, with Irving, to be an actor, and in his innocence, 
his proud innocence, he supposed it meant as much to every other 
performer. I would go so far as to say that so intense was the fire which 
burned in him, this belief of his that the actor was all that really 
mattered, that he suffered keenly whenever he found actors taking 
things easily, and considering too lightly this thing which to him was 
really a sacred trust. It seems queer to you, maybe it even sounds a 
little foolish; but believe me, those of you who never saw him, it was 
just this concentrated fanatical joy, bound tight under the control of 
an immense will, which made him the great being he was, and the 
superlatively great actor many of us knew him and saw him to be. 


*With the Fires Burning and the Flags Waving’ 

His company adored him, although they were a bit frightened every 
now and then, even as the Franciscan Brotherhood adored St. Francis; 
and though he could never raise a great fire from his company, it was 
proud to serve as a background to his blazing genius. Possibly the 
shades of some of that company might be heard saying today: ‘ Well, 
Sir Henry, if I could earn a big salary like you, and be a highly 
respected manager of the Lyceum Theatre, with a nice comfortable 
house off Bond Street, and a host of friends, then perhaps I could look 
on the profession of actor as you do’. But as a matter of fact, Irving 
had suffered much more than any of us—never forget that about him— 
he had felt despair more often. He had never shirked the hopelessness 
of any future, and had gone on, and gone with the fires burning and 
the flags waving: and when he came to be so celebrated, so successful, 
Irving had little more money than when unknown and alone, for all 
the money had gone -into the work; and the responsibility of being 
manager of the Lyceum Theatre was one of the most accursed responsi- 
bilities anybody could wish to have—not a happiness. It was a fierce 
joy to this furnace with a will to preserve the old ideal, but not exactly 
happiness. You see. the difference. 

Irving was not a happy man, in the sense that a sanguine disposition 
finds a man happy and helps to keep him so; he was happy only 
through an ecstasy of will. Difficulties alone made him happy. It was 
through this ecstasy of will that his performances became inspired. 
Only people who never saw Irving act speak of his performance as 
gentlemanly, cultured, and that horrible word, intellectual. Possessing 
this power of forcing his soul, Irving, in sheer relief, enjoyed most the 
acting of those players who used no force at all. If ever he was happy 
it was in contemplating that gayer thing. It was this which made him 
choose Ellen Terry to be his leading lady. I remember his telling me, 
at Canterbury, at supper late one night, after I had been fussing about 
on the little stage there, doing thoughtful things in a part which needed 
dash and little else—I think it was Charles Surface or something—I 
remember his saying that geniality was the greatest gift an actor 
could possess. He meant to say that probably I had inherited a measure 
of geniality from my great mother and that I should be a fool (this is 
what he suggested) to attempt to think out, to puzzle out, every gesture 
of my performance. And I had been thinking it all out, puzzling all 
that evening, and he had been present. He didn’t say to me, ‘It is 
the soul, my boy, force the soul’; no, he didn’t have to say anything 
like that. He didn’t even say ‘Do as I have done’. That evening he 
was on holiday, and certainly he was not thinking of himself. 

When he selected Ellen Terry as his leading lady, he was thinking 
of himself about as much as Hamlet thought of Laertes when, as you 
remember, on crossing swords he cries out gallantly: 

Tl be your foil, Laertes; in mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star i’ the darkest night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. 

I have often wondered who it was who started the idiotic question and 
kept the question fresh, too: Was Irving really a great actor? And why 
other people tried to delude the world into believing that he was a great 
artist, a great personality, a great anything you like, but would never 
admit a great actor. Odd people we are in England, or is it not so? 
They say the same of Ellen Terry, that she was not a great actress; 
that she was a great woman, a great dear, and that she had a great 
heart. To me it seems quite simple that if anybody can play Ophelia in 
the fourth act of ‘Hamlet’, that scene which is called the ‘ mad scene’, 


as Ellen Terry did, then that person is undoubtedly a very great 
actress. I have seen I know not how many people play this scene, and 
they were preposterous, or nothing at all. I can recall scenes from 
‘Much Ado about Nothing’, played by Ellen Terry, and from ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’, too, both of. which I have seen performed in 
Europe by all sorts of people who were considered skilled actresses, 
but who had not even begun to know what it meant to act Shakespeare. 

Ellen Terry was very much a daughter of Shakespeare, and when 
she spoke his prose it was as though she was repeating something she 
had heard him say to her in the next room, and then had come straight 
n to the stage and said it. Like his daughter. It seemed the easiest thing 
in the world to do when you saw her do it, and the unskilful part of 
the world supposed that it was as easy as it seemed, and that, being 
easy, it could not be acting; it must be what is called natural. It was 
another unskilful section of the same public which, finding Irving 
forcing his soul, said: Oh that’s so unnatural that it can’t be acting; 
there’s no art in that. And the truth is, I suppose, that at certain hours 
certain people enter the theatre in very uncertain moods, and rather 
liking this and rather disliking that, and thoroughly bored with life, they 
come across something which is markedly what it is, and that is too 
much for them altogether, and, cheering up at last, they express their 
positive displeasure ernphatically. , 

Thus it was that the unskilful found Ellen Terry no actress, because 
so natural; and Irving no actor, because so unreal. What can you 
expect? But never were these critics able to explain how it was that 
the huge audience were so hushed to listen—so still, and watching so 
carefully—nor why, when the curtain fell, there came from this un- 
demonstrative old British public, chiefly in the pit, a roar of un- 
controllable joy and enthusiasm, a torrent of applause, a waving of 
handkerchiefs and hats, and the cries of ‘ Bravo, Bravo’. 

—Third Programme 


The Merry-go-round, 
Jardin du Luxembourg 


With roof and shadow, multi-coloured horses * 
keep turning round a little while; 

they all are of the land that lingers 

a long time till it disappears. 

Some.are, however, harnessed to a carriage, 
but all of them show daring in their features; 
a fierce red lion goes along with them 

and now and then an elephant, a white one. 


There even is a stag which is exactly a 
the same as in the woods, but with a saddle 
and, strapped across, a little girl in blue. 


And on the lion rides a boy in white 
and holds on with his small hot hand, 
the lion meanwhile showing teeth and tongue. 


And now and then an elephant, a white one. 


And, on the horses, they pass by. Among them, 
light-coloured girls who almost have outgrown 

the prancing of these horses; swinging round, 

they raise their eyes, across to here, to somewhere— 


And now and then an elephant, a white one. 


And there it goes, and hurries to an end, 
revolves, and merely turns, and has no aim. 
A red, a green, a grey sent past; 

a little profile, barely yet begun. ~~ 

At times a smile that turns in this direction, 
a blissful smile that dazzles and is lavished | 
upon this blind and breathless sport. 


Translated from R. M. RILke by RutH SPEIRS 
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Standards in Contemporary Furniture 
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By DAVID W. PYE 


EARLY all the furniture in the South Bank Exhibition is 

of the kind that for want of a better word we call ‘ contem- 

porary ’. There is a family likeness running through it which 

amounts to a recognisable style. A hundred years hence no 
one will have any difficulty in dating it. 

But although it has nearly all been given this mid-twentieth- 
century flavour, it becomes quite evident when comparing one piece 
with another that the designers have different ideas about what con- 
stitutes adequate design, and the makers about what constitutes 
adequate workmanship. Some of the furniture looks effortless and 
unforced—the garden chairs with plastic covered springs, for in- 
stance. It does not provoke one to wonder why it had to be that 
shape. Some, on the other hand, looks as though it were trying hard 
te be in the fashion. Some is really well made; some is not. Taken 
as a whole the pieces shown at the South Bank are of a much higher 
standard in design than the general run of furniture you see in the 
shop windows. & 

t is these uneven standards both in design and workmanship of 
contemporary furniture that I want to discuss here; or rather, the 
cause of the unevenness. I believe that designers today are faced with 
an acute problem of style, and makers with a no less acute problem of 
technique. Neither problem is yet being solved and until both have 
been solved, I do not think it is likely that the aesthetic qualities of 
our furniture will rise again to the level they reached in the past. 

I shall consider the makers’ problem first. It may perhaps be thought 
that considerations of workmanship lie outside the scope of a talk 
devoted to design. But the quality of workmanship is no less important 
aesthetically than it is for practical purposes. Indeed, good design badly 
executed is no more tolerable than good. music badly played. The 
parallel is by no means inexact. If the designer is the man who writes 
the score, the maker is the man who plays it. 

From the practical point of view all that we require of workrnanship 
is a strong joint between fixed parts and an easy movement between 
moving parts. On the whole, we get these even in the cheapest furniture. 
But aesthetically we are concerned with other qualities of workmanship 
and finish. We are concerned with those subtleties of form and qualities 
of surface which are too minute to be shown in a working drawing but 
which in their aggregate effect can make or mar a design—the neatness 
of fit at joints, the fullness and precision of mouldings, the fair or 
unfair sweep of curves, and so forth. These things are analogous to 
some qualities of fine draughtsmanship. A good drawing does not have 


Bed-sitting-room for an elderly lady, in the Homes and Gardens section of the South Bank 


Exhibition, showing the china cabinet which divides the room 


to be highly finished to be a work of art, and in the same way good 
workmanship does not have to be perfect in every detail. Rigid and 
invariable insistence on perfection is a disease of the mind, not a virtue. 
In my view the essential attribute of good work is not perfection but 
consistency. The quality of workmanship must be the same all through 
the job. Unity in this seems to be as necessary to good art as unity in 
the basis of design: and very few exceptions to the proposition come 
to mind. Consistency in ‘the quality of workmanship implies that if one 
part is brought to perfec- 
tion, then all other parts 
must be equally perfect. If 
one part is rough, every- 
thing must be rough. One 
perfect part in a rough job 
will make the rough parts 
look shoddy. One rough 
part in a perfect job will be 
an eyesore because it will 
inevitably be taken for a 
failure in skill. 
In the Lion and Unicorn 
building on the South Bank 
there are displayed, among 
many beautiful things, an 
engineer’s micrometer and a 
plant in an ordinary gar- 
dener’s flower pot, standing 
side by side. The workman- 
ship in the flower pot is 
every bit as good to see as 
that in the micrometer, for 
all that the pot is rough 
and imprecisely shaped. 
The same thing goes for 
many an old and time-worn piece of furniture. The joints have opened, 
the wood has split, and the drawers have worn and the top has twisted, 
but somehow it has kept its charm. 
When hand-made furniture has to be made’ cheaply—that is to say 
quickly—it is possible to speed the process by doing consistently rough 
and imprecise work—like the flower pot—and by this means a sound 
and satisfactory looking job can result. But when furniture has to be 
made cheaply with the aid of machine tooks, as it has to 
be nowadays, it is not possible to produce consistently 
imprecise work. It is not possible because the machines 
which make the component parts of furniture are in- 
capable of producing imprecise work. They automatically 
do accurate work. They work as accurately as the very 
best hand cabinet-makers, and even if they are misused 
they still produce a precisely regular kind of coarseness. 
But when it comes to assembling and finishing these 
component parts the same degree of precision does not 
arrive automatically at all. No furniture is entirely 
machine made and as a matter of fact most furniture 
has a great deal of handwork in it, even if the hand- 

_work is done with power-driven tools. Many of these 
finishing operations need as much manual skill today 
as they did in the past. If less care and skill are used it 
does not necessarily mean that the job will be unsound 
for practical purposes; but it does mean that the work- 
manship will necessarily be inconsistent. That is the 
maker’s problem. To produce cheap furniture he is 
driven by the processes he uses to do an inconsistent 
job, containing accurately machined components less 

- accurately assembled and finished. In fact, the initial 
processes set a standard which is too high for the final 
processes. 


B 


Stool designed and made by Peter Moos, of 
Denmark 
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When the price of furniture has to be kept very low there is probably 
no way out of this impasse. Since you can dispense with these refine- 
ments of workmanship in the later operations they will be the first things 
to go if rising costs and a maximum price force you to dispense with 
something. But when the price factor is not so pressing the quality and 
consistency of the workmanship depend on the manufacturer’s and the 
workmen’s standards. Forty or fifty years ago the cheapest furniture 
was no doubt much worse made than our utility furniture is now, but 
the more expensive furniture was on the whole made better. Its design 
was often bad, but good workmanship and good design do not neces- 
sarily occur together. Design may have improved since then, but work- 
manship on the average has declined—and it is not the fault of 
mechanisation. Machinery was widely used in those days and, over a 
large part of the trade, the manufacturing technique has not essentially 
changed. In fact, craftsmanship is not a matter of technique at all. It is 
a matter of standards. The men of fifty years ago learnt more in their 
apprenticeship than mere skill. They learnt to respect the traditional 
standards of quality in cabinet making. Far the most important function 
of apprenticeship is to teach those standards: and more, to teach that 
a man is no craftsman unless he feels that his self-respect is at stake 
in his work. We must somehow see that these standards are kept alive 
in contemporary work, if only for the sake of the apprentices. Manu- 
facturers who despair of finding skilled craftsmen of the old sort in 
these degenerate days perhaps forget that craftsmen are not found but 
made, and they themselves are able to make them. 


Need for a Better Fashion in Polishing 

Meanwhile, though cheap furniture may not be consistent in work- 
manship, it can still be pleasant, because wood, which is still the 
cheapest material for making furniture, has an inherently pleasing 
quality. Even very ordinary wood, even the poor stuff which we are 
often driven to use nowadays, can be delightful, so long as it is not 
smothered with coats of stain and polish, which entirely obliterate the 
delicacy of surface and gradations of colour and grain. So much of 
the furniture in the shops—and not only utility furniture—has been 
reduced by its polishing to one dead level of treacly monotony that it is 
refreshing to see most pieces on the South Bank unstained and many of 


them beautifully polished. Perhaps we may now look forward to a’ 


better general fashion in polishing as a result. 

Good timber, good workmanship and good polishing would together 
go more than half way to giving us good furniture, and as things 
stand they would make up for many faults in design; but they would 
not affect the radical problem which faces all contemporary designers. 
This problem, as I have said, is concerned with style: that is to say, 
with design for appearance rather than with design for use. It would be 
generally agreed among designers today that their first care should 
be to ensure that their furniture does the job for which it is intended. 
In consequence contemporary design for use is carefully studied and 
on the whole well carried out. Design for appearance can never be 
separated from design for use. You cannot first make the thing useful 
and afterwards beautify it. Every separate decision that a designer 
makes while he is developing a design must at one and the same time 
both improve the usefulness (or the structural neatness) of the job, 
and also improve its appearance. 

Nevertheless, although design for use and design for appearance can 
never be practised separately they can with profit be considered 
separately. It is very clear that designers are far less unanimous about 
design for appearance than they are about design for use. In so far as a 
designer works for appearance his job is to choose and arrange the 
shapes of things expressively. Shapes are to him as words are to a 
poet: things which convey much or little according to the way they are 
chosen and arranged, but which cannot themselves be altered very 
much. The poet must keep broadly to the current vocabulary; and so 
must the designer keep to the current style. Neither of them ought, as 
a rule, to work in a dead language or in some language of his own 
invention. Unfortunately the current vocabulary in design happens to 
be rather like Basic English—carefully chosen for a specific purpose, 
but not of much use to poets. It is a vocabulary which was originally 
worked out by designers who were influenced by the doctrines of 
functionalism, as so many of us were. Under this influence they selected 
a vocabulary of shapes, a synthetic style, and their selections were 
determined by two prejudices: first, they were above all things resolved 
to break away from the traditional styles of design in which they had 
been brought up. They would avoid using any element that had formed 
part of them; and this was easy enough because the engineers had 


already evolved many new forms which the traditional styles were no 
longer lively enough to absorb. Secondly, they would at all costs 
eliminate from their designs all features and all shapes which could not 
be justified as having a function to perform. In short, first: all features 
and shapes derived from traditional styles must go, and go whether they 
had a functional justification or not. Second, every ornamental or 
decorative feature must go, unless it had a function and its ornamental 
quality was quite adventitious. 

Our present vocabulary of shapes, then, was selected by deliberately 
excluding everything ornamental, everything decorative. This is now 
the only language familiar to us. But we are no longer so doctrinaire, 
we no longer want to exclude everything ornamental—far from it. 
We hunger for something richer, more decorative; and now we -are 
trying to achieve ornamental qualities in design by playing with these 
very forms which were born of a puritan aversion from ornament. In 
our extremity we have given the fantastic doctrines of functionalism a 
yet more fantastic twist. The doctrine used to be that you must not 
introduce features which were not necessitated by function. But the 
tacit understanding now is that you may introduce or do anything you 
like provided it looks as though it were necessitated by function. The 
most versatile and accomplished exponents of functionless functionalism 
are today the Italians, who play charming and fantastic tricks (and 
sometimes very silly ones) with forms which obviously originated in 
fairly logical solutions of structural problems, but are now used simply 
because the designer likes the look of them. But not only the Italians; 
we are all tarred with the same brush. Everything we do is made 
to look as if it were necessitated by function whether in fact it is or 
not. Never must it look deliberately fanciful. This, I said, is the only 
tanguage we know. It is our only available mode of expression and 
we use it whether our designs are good or bad. 

Let us look at a good one—a piece of furniture in what is described as 
the ‘Elderly Lady’s Room’ in the Homes and Gardens Pavilion. It 
consists of two glazed boxes slung one above the other between a pair 
of A-shaped frames. It is catalogued as a display and a china cabinet. 
These stark rigid forms are brought into play in order to exhibit delicate 
china_and glass. Are we to suppose that these particular forms result 
inescapably from the logic of constructing china cabinets? Surely not. 
China cabinets are nothing new, and other ways of constructing them. 
shave no less logic. This method of construction has been chosen not 
merely for economy, not merely for efficiency, but for effect. The lively 
effect of things slung in mid air: like the Skylon or like a butter churn. 
The point is that this designer, like all of us now at work on furniture, 
was compelled to try to extract his elegant effect from intrinsically un- 
promising elements. Think of all the china cabinets the eighteenth 


century could show. Did their designers have to ration themselves so 


austerely ? 

Another strain of foreign influence can be detected in some of the 
best furniture on the South Bank—the influence of Denmark. There 
also the functionalist idea played its part. But Kaare Klint and the 
designers who learnt from him, and who now lead the world, never 
subscribed to the doctrine that all traditional forms should be eliminated 
whether they had a function or not. On the contrary, Klint’s achieve- 
ment has been based on the study of English and Danish eighteenth- 
century furniture, and that influence can still be traced in Danish 
design, though not unfortunately in all the Danish-derived design on the 
South Bank. ; 


Developing an Expressive Style 

But the Danish furniture with all its logic and distinction, and all the 
exquisite workmanship of Danish cabinet makers and factories, takes us 
at present no further towards achieving the ornamental qualities of 
which we feel the lack. There is a school of thought which advocates 
adding bits of extraneous ornament—preferably Victorian in flavour— 
to our unpromising structural forms. I do not believe that this will lead 


anywhere. If the history of architecture and furniture can teach anything, 


it is that structure and ornament must be designed as one, each a part 
of the same intention, each modifying the other. In a fully developed 
style there is plenty of scope for applied ornament by way of grace 
notes, but we have a long way to go before we can attempt them. We 
have first to develop an expressive style: the expressive styles of the 
past have all been developed by modifying the structural features in 
such a way that they themselves became ornaments. This has always 
taken time and I believe that only the passage of time will help us, for 
no style has endured or been worth much that grew up overnight. 
—Third Programme 
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F you want to follow the development of thought on achitecture 

between 1830 and 1870, you need not go to more than three 

authors: Pugin, Ruskin and Gilbert Scott. All three were born 

between 1810 and 1820, but their writings range from 1836 to 
1872. So whereas they belong to the same generation, a comparison of 
their attitudes to architecture and life takes us from Early Victorian 
to High Victorian. We must start with Augustus Welby Northmore 
Pugin. He was born in 1812, the son of the man who had drawn 
the plates of the Specimens of Gothic Architecture to which I 
referred last week. His father was French and easy-going, his mother 
from Islington and severely puritanical. The boy 
designed furniture for Windsor Castle when he was only 
sixteen and then theatrical decor for romantic plays. He 
married at nineteen, was a widower at twenty-one, ~ 
married again at twenty-two and in the same year joined 
the Roman Catholic church. His all-pervading passions 
were Catholicism on the one hand, and, on the other, all 
that had anything to do with ships and life on the sea. 
He was a brilliant draughtsman and a brilliant polemi- 
cal writer. He built a large number of churches—most 
of them a little disappointing if one comes from his 
books—he designed with incredible facility for church 
plate, vestments, wallpaper, woven textiles, furniture, 
tiles and so on, and he died at the age of forty after a 
period of mental disorder. 

Ruskin was born seven years after Pugin. His father 
was a prosperous sherry-merchant in the City. The 
parents were of evangelical piety, cultivated, travelled 
and extremely fond and proud of their only child. 


Opening of King’s Cross Station, October 14, 1852: a contemporary print 


Ruskin never knew an hour’s worry about money nor about a 
job. He established himself comfortably as a freelance writer, 
made a success of his first book, Modern Painters, which came out 
in 1843; and with his Seven Lamps of Architecture of 1849, his 
Stones of Venice of 1851, and the second volume of Modern Painters, 
he became an authority on art and architecture and their moral 
nature. In 1848 he had married Effie Gray; in 1854 their marriage 
was annulled, and in 1855 she married Millais, the pre-Raphaelite 
painter, in order to enjoy the pleasures of physical as well as spiritual 
companionship. The story so far as Ruskin is concerned is rather 
unsavoury, as you probably know. In the ’seventies his mind gave 
way. His deliria grew worse in the early ’eighties. His last ten years 
were years of almost permanent derangement. He died one year before 
the old Queen. 

They were both queer characters, these two chief thinkers on archi- 
tecture in the years between 1835 and, say, 1850; for we need not 


here take Ruskin further than the Seven Lamps. Pugin’s theory is the 


outcome of two personal experiences, the conversion to Rome and the 
visual disgust with the English town of his own youth. The ugliness 
of the mills and the interminable rows of houses for the workmen must 
in fact have had a good deal to do with the desire of all Victorian 
architects to escape into styles distant in time or place. Pugin’s first 
book is called Contrasts or A Parallel between the Architecture of the 
Fifteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. It is a tremendous piece of visual 
propaganda, a cautionary tale of the ‘ Before and After’ type, fanatical 
and unscrupulous. On facing pages you see such things as a splendid 


Hardwick’s entrance portico to Euston Station: a drawing of 1836, when it was erected 


Gothic hospital with church, quadrangles and gatehouses, and a star- 
shaped modern penitentiary with a little marginal picture of a coffin 
carried away marked ‘ For Dissection’. Or you see a whole medieval 
town with soaring spires,chapel on the solidly built and breakwatered 
bridge, a tree-lined promenade by the river and so on, and the modern 
town with gaol in the front, gas works and warehouses by the river, 
decaying old churches and pagan-looking new ones. Then there is the 
Gothic conduit and the chained-on Georgian pump with a policeman 
chasing away a little boy. Another contrast is between Tom Tower, very 
idealised and called—I must apologise for Pugin—Gateway to Christ’s 
College, Oxford, and, on the other side, the plain classical gateway to 
King’s College in the Strand. In the same way funeral monuments 
are compared, and altars, inns, bishop’s residences, and so on and so 
forth. The dice are loaded, that is plain enough, but the game is 
skilfully played all the same. Take as a last example a special page 
filled entirely with fake advertisements. It is incredible how ingeniously 
Pugin has caught the spirit of the coming Victorian Age: A competition 
for a church, Gothic or Elizabethan, 8,000 sittings to cost no more 
than £1,500. Designing taught in six hours, Gothic, severe Greek, 
and the Mixed Styles. Gothic chimneys from 10 to 30 shillings. 
Designs wanted for a Moorish Fish Market with a Literary Room, a 
Saxon Cigar Divan, a Gin Temple in the Baronial Style. Shortly to 
be published: Architecture made easy. Just published: The Designer’s 
Reckoner by which the ornaments ... of churches may be regulated. 
Places and Situations: An errand boy who can design occasionally. A 
person to do showy foregrounds for competition drawings : 

It is uncanny, isn’t it? But then you read the long introduction to this 
fireworks of invective, and you read Pugin’s other books, and you will 
find a serious, eminently original thinker. I will try to compress his 
theories into a few statements, all actual quotations from Pugin: ‘In 
the name of common sense, whilst we profess the creed of Christians, 
whilst we glory in being Englishmen, let us have an architecture... 
which will alike remind us of our faith and our country ’. So you see, a 
good architect must be a good Christian. ‘It is only by similar 
feelings that similar glorious results can be obtained’. Therefore, 
obviously, no pagan style can be tolerated. Incidentally, for another 
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reason as well. All art depends on climate and custom; so again English 
architecture cannot be Mediterranean. Gothic is the style of the north. 
But Gothic—and here we start on quite a different set of arguments— 
Gothic is also the only functional style. ‘It will be readily admitted that 
the great test of architectural beauty is the fitness of the design to the 
purpose for which it is intended’. ‘In pure architecture the smallest 
detail should have a meaning or sense of purpose’. That is exemplified 
by buttresses with their set-offs, flying buttresses, pinnacles, mouldings, 
etc. ‘ Pointed architecture does not conceal its construction, but beauti- 
fies it’. So the position of Gothic is trebly fortified. It is the Christian 
style, it is the national style, it is the functional style. And incidentally 
—a surprising touch in Pugin—‘ With regard to economy, it is 
impossible to build in any style so cheaply as the pointed or Christian’. 


‘Opposed to Deception’ 

What emerges from all this and what proved of great importance is 
this. Architecture must be Christian and architecture must be true to 
its purpose. In Pugin the two are one. ‘The severity of Christian 
architecture is opposed to all deception’, he says. After Pugin . they 
tended to be two and opposed to each other. One school of thought 
accepted from Pugin his unarchitectural criterium, the other his archi- 
tectural; one the necessity of glorious feelings, the other of sound, 
frankly exposed construction. The leader of the first was unquestionably 
Ruskin; of the other smaller men, chiefly Matthew Digby Wyatt, and 
a little later Thomas Harris whom we met last week in connection with 
the Crystal Palace. The Crystal Palace and the new railway stations 
were the touchstone. The Crystal Palace is to Pugin the ‘glass 
monster’, to Ruskin a super-greenhouse, to Wyatt the beginning of a 
new style in architecture. Railway stations are accepted by Pugin if 
treated in a massive way with buttresses and segmental arches, by 
Ruskin swept away as no architecture at all, by Thomas Harris hailed, 
where he exclaims: ‘ We are living in an age of iron’. 

Indeed the three great railway stations of north London illustrate 
to perfection three essential approaches to architecture in Early and 
High Victorian days. Hardwick at Euston in 1836 built his giant 
triumphal arch in the severest Doric style. Does it seem absurd to you, 
however fine the monument itself? It was not absurd then. The com- 
pletion of the Birmingham-London line was a tremendous achievement, 
something as grandiose and as masculine as anything the Greeks had 
done. It deserved the highest rhetoric available—and it got it. At King’s 
Cross, in 1851-1852, Lewis Cubitt did the reverse. The Euston arch 
was frankly evocative, Cubitt is just as proud. but entirely unromantic. 
His facade is simply the display of the two arched roofs of the arrival 
and departure sheds with a clock turret between—as functional as the 
Crystal Palace, though not as ingenious in its construction. 

And then St. Pancras, which is really two utterly opposed jobs in 
one—and in their complete unconcern for each other again eminently 
Victorian. The train-shed by Barlow is of iron and glass and has the 
unprecedented span of nearly 250 feet—as against the 137 of the dome 
of St. Peter’s in Rome and the 142 of the Pantheon. The screen build- 
ing in front by Sir George Gilbert Scott is, to quote a nineteenth- 
century writer, ‘of palatial beauty. The style of architecture is a com- 
bination of various medieval features the inspection of which calls to 
mind the Lombardic and Venetian brick Gothic, while the critical eye 
of the student will observe touches of Milan, interlaced with good 
reproduction of details from Winchester, Salisbury, Amiens, Caen and 


other French edifices’. One could build a whole talk round this one ~ 


passage. The truth of the engineer’s work, the make-believe of the 
architect’s, the apparent absurdity of Venetian brick Gothic for a 
railway station hotel—‘ possibly too good for its purpose’, the archi- 
tect wrote in his Recollections. 

You know who was responsible for Venetian Gothic in England: 
Ruskin, of course; and the flaw that runs visibly through St. 'Pancras 
Station runs also through the massive edifice of Ruskin’s works. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to look at his most illuminating architectural 
book, The Seven Lamps of Architecture. Ruskin’s theory depends on 
Pugin, although Ruskin denied it, but it is very characteristically modi- 
fied. The Christian romanticism has gone out, as romanticism had gone 
out of all art and poetry by 1850. Morality replaces piety: ‘ No rascal 
will ever build a pretty building.” And why? For instance, because 
good architecture must be truthful architecture. ‘ Let us not lie at all’. 
And so structure must be shown, materials must be exposed as what 
they are, and so on. This is what ethics demand. Yet, on the other 
hand, architecture is defined by Ruskin as ‘ that art which . . . impresses 
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on the form (of a building) certain characters venerable or beautiful, 
but otherwise unnecessary ’. 

The lower part of architecture, we read in the Introduction, is the 
constructive, the higher the reflective. And so by degrees, by establish- 
ing that beauty is something added to the building, that ornamentation 
is the principal part of architecture, Ruskin can in the end arrive at 
his choice of those building styles which should be acclaimed by us, 
today, as ‘Augustan in their authority ’. They are the Pisan Romanesque, 
the West Italian Early Gothic, the Venetian Gothic and the English 
Earliest Decorated. Of these four the last two won. The Oxford 
Museum is the most celebrated example of Ruskinian Gothicism. But 
many others all up and down the country followed—a considerable 
fillip to secular uses of Gothic at a time when other, more florid, more 
bulgy styles made stronger claims. 2 

On secular Gothic Sir George Gilbert Scott should be read. He wrote 
his Remarks on Secular and Domestic Architecture, Present and Future 


in 1858, as a summing up of the case for Gothic. The book is in so | 


many ways typical of the High Victorian attitude to architecture that 
it deserves some study. Scott acknowledges his gratitude to Pugin whom 
he calls ‘for all future ages . 
and he mentions Ruskin quite often, chiefly on the question of whether 


Italian is the better form of Gothic or Scott’s own Middle Pointed, — 


that is, the style in the North from the later thirteenth to the early 
fourteenth century, that is, the style of Amiens and the Angel Choir at 
Lincoln and a little beyond, but stopping short of the more luxurious 
Decorated. This is how Scott argues: ‘I do not advocate the 
styles of the Middle Ages as such. If we had a distinctive architecture 
of our own day worthy of the greatness of our age, I should be content 
to follow it’. But it is ‘morally impossible . . . to invent a spick- 
and-span new style’. ‘No age has ever deliberately invented a new 
style’. And we are specially unlikely to succeed in it, because we are 
the first age which is fully familiar with all the styles of the past. 


This historical knowledge is bound to influence us. Scott never realised ~ 


that our awareness of the past only came about because the age had 
lost trust in its own creation. I have spoken of that before. History of 
literature, history of philosophy, history of religion—everywhere history 
replaced more determined efforts to create new original systems. 


Unity of Style 

Once we resign ourselves to dependence on the past, what style shall 
we choose? It must be one style. It is “manifestly vicious’, Scott says, 
if one architect builds in different styles. Scott’s choice is Gothic, 
because this ‘was the latest period which possessed a style of its own’. 
After that came the Renaissance with the imitation of antiquity. Gothic 
also, or rather the Middle Pointed, is ‘the best period of our national 
architecture’, and it is in addition ‘the most free and unfettered of 
all styles’; ‘it embraces every reasonable-system of practical construc- 
tion’, it derives all its ‘ characteristics from utility’, and it is ‘ compre- 
hensive and practical; ready to adapt itself to every change in the 
habits of society’. It also incidentally does ‘not involve additional 
expense ’. We know all that from Pugin. But as in Ruskin so in Scott, 
nothing is left of Pugin’s religious fervour. Gothic according to Scott 
is the thing for the nineteenth century for utilitarian as well as 
aesthetic reasons, and not only for churches, where it was fully accepted 
by the time when Scott wrote, but also for public buildings and private 
houses. Now people objected to secular uses of Gothic just because it 
was a church style—Scott adroitly answers by comparing the argument 
with that which keeps churches locked except on Sundays, because 
“religious feeling must be limited to Sundays, and even then to the 
hours of service’. But more important are those passages in which he 
defends his secular Gothic by analysing how good it would look in 
town architecture and especially street architecture. It is here at last 
that we begin to see through all the heavy period disguise what a man 
like Scott really wanted in architecture. If you wish to see it in the 
flesh, look at his group of houses in Broad Sanctuary just south-west 
of the front of Westminster Abbey, that is where you go under the 
archway into Westminster School and to Church House. 

Scott’s words are as follows: ‘ Our streets are throughout of dull and 
heartless ugliness’. We today may agree with that; but we would 


think of Oxford Street or Princes Street, but Scott thought of Baker — 


Street and Gower Street, that is of the uniformity and: unobtrusive 
good manners of the Late Georgians. Their ‘utterly intolerable ’, 
“abject insipidity ’ is what annoys him most. He is at one in this with 
Ruskin and also, for instance, with Disraeli’s Tancred (of 1845). 
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Disraeli calls Marylebone and Belgravia ‘ insipid and tame’. Instead of 
their style Scott recommends ‘ the individualising of the houses, giving, 
as far as possible, to each of them its own front, marked out from 
those of its neighbours ’—that is the breaking up of the unity of the 
street into innumerable small independent units—the individualism, the 
lack of a corporative spirit of the Victorian Age in its purest visual 
form. This is how it should be done: Have ‘a few houses of one 
scale, and a few of another, some higher than others—a group of 
gabled fronts, and another with parapets and dormers . . . with some 
little touch of system, though chiefly arranged with a view to varied 
wants’. That is clear enough, isn’t it? Little system, and a deep draught 
of picturesque variety. Variety of materials is also recommended, the 
use of bricks of different colours, of stones in bands, of mosaic, of 
polished red granite for columns. 


‘Beauty’, Inherent or Applied 

Scott’s last chapter deals with the future. He sees its style, needless 
to say, as a derivation from the Gothic, but ‘a perfectly new phase, 
differing more from any form that pointed architecture has hitherto 
assumed than any of those varieties (whether chronological or national) 
from one another’. It is not easy to follow this vision, although some 
people may well say that a‘ twentieth-century steel-framed building 
with all-glass walls meets the case. And the curious thing is that Scott 
himself must have had an inkling of that. For in the middle of all his 
pleading for Gothic he writes apropos iron and glass roofs and iron 
bridges: “Metallic construction is the great development of our age. 
. . . It is self-evident that (its) triumph . . . opens out a perfectly new 
field for architectural development’. This is indeed a surprise. But 
we are back with Scott as we know him when he adds at once: ‘It 
speaks ill for the taste of our architects that they have done so little 
to render it beautiful’. So the architect remains the beautifier. Con- 
struction as such does not concern him. The ‘great principle’ of 
Gothic architecture, that is of the best architecture, is to Scott ‘to 
decorate construction’. It is a hideous misconception of what the 
designers of St. Denis or Chartres had been doing, but it is the same 
which Ruskin had sanctioned when he exclaimed right at the beginning 
of the Seven Lamps with his usual flow of over-statements: ‘It would 
be . . . unreasonable to call battlements or machicolations architectural 
features, . . . but if these projecting masses be carved beneath with 
rounded courses, which are useless, and if the headings of the intervals 
be arched and trefoiled, which is useless, that is architecture’. 

The most distressing thing is that there is some truth in all that. 
The dividing line between building and architecture is indeed the 
introduction of aesthetic values into structure. The Victorian mistake 
was to see aesthetic values only or chiefly in the decoration of facades, 
and that again is a most characteristic mistake. The building was not 
felt as a unity of plan and exterior, and beauty not as a quality acces- 
sible to both, but as something superadded. That is in fact the word 
used by Scott near the end of his book: ‘The architecture of the 
future ’, he says, ‘must be pre-eminently practical . . . in the best way 
providing for the object for which the building is erected . . . expressing 
that purpose in its architectural aspect’ and ‘superadding to this so 
much of beauty . . . as is evidently consistent with its purpose, and as 
naturally results from the forms which convenience dictates’. All this 
remains extremely weird, if one remembers St. Pancras Station and, 
incidentally, Scott’s other most prominent public building, the govern- 
ment offices in Whitehall which are in the Italianate style and not 
Gothic at all. It seems a strange thing to do for the author of the 
book from which I have just quoted so much to you, as strange as his 
sudden profession of faith in iron. But these contradictions between 
theory and performance are fundamentally Victorian. They come from 
a lack of courage to take decisions. Prosperous ages shun revolutions 
even if they can define and describe their necessity. 

And Sir George Gilbert Scott is the distinguished architect par 
excellence of a prosperous age—shockingly prosperous himself. It is a 
fitting end to what I want to say here if I tell you a little of his 
career. By the time he established himself as a successful church- 
builder and church-restorer Sir George Gilbert Scott was in his mid- 
thirties, happily married and the architect already of some fifty-three 
workhouses, besides a few lunatic asylums for the poor, and a big 
infant orphan asylum. The workhouses were first in a debased classical, 
then in a florid Elizabethan style. There cannot have been much of the 
Gothic crusading spirit in him then. His life also, as against Pugin’s, 
was uneventful. ‘ My life’, he wrote in his Recollections in 1862, look- 
ing back to 1846, ‘from this time . . . seems to have usually run in 
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so smooth a course that I hardly know what to say about it’. In the 
end he managed to write nearly 400 pages, but they are dull and heavy 
reading. He was a sensible man and a competent architect; that is all. 
Competence he possessed to a remarkable degree. His restorations— 
he worked at Ely, Westminster, Chester, Worcester, Oxford, St. Albans, 
Salisbury, Chichester and Gloucester Cathedrals and at many more— 
were always based on scholarly surveys of architectural remains and 
indications, even if, in the end, with that astonishing self-assurance 
which seems to go so oddly with the Victorian faith in the past, he 
replaced at Oxford a large Perpendicular window by a Norman rose 
window of his invention, and did innumerable other impertinences of 
that sort. How many churches he built, no one has ever tried to count. 
His fame as a Gothicist was made by the Oxford Martyrs’ Memorial 
which he won in competition in 1840 and the church of St. Nicholas 
at Hamburg which he won in the same way in 1844. In both cases 
he describes how before designing he learned the appropriate style, 
by studying the Eleanor Crosses for the Martyrs’ Memorial, by travel- 
ling to Germany and studying and sketching German Gothic for the 
Hamburg church. Altogether architects today can hardly conceive how 
Scott and his generation travelled, drawing, drawing, drawing—not for 
fun but for bread and success. ‘Then I went to Siena’, he writes, 
“and had the hardest three hours’ work in my life, and the pleasantest ’. 
And in Florence, he says, ‘I worked intently to the last day, timing 
myself strictly to the work I was to do every hour of the day’. 

With all this industry going into his work, Scott was, it seems, in 
the end always satisfied that what he had done was fine. Of the big 
new parish church at Doncaster he writes, ‘It stands very high amongst 
the works of the revival’; of the unsuccessful design for a new Town 
Hall at Hamburg, ‘I think it would have been a very noble structure ’; 
of the equally unsuccessful designs for the Law Courts in the Strand, 
“I do not know that my general architectural design was of much 
merit, though I think that it was fully as good as any recent work I 
know of by any other architect’. 


Italian to Order 

Scott was not a good loser. The account of the Law Courts in his 
book begins: ‘I have now to chronicle a great failure’, and the account 
of the government offices in Whitehall is pretty well the centre of the 
book. The story is well enough known, it figures large in Sir Kenneth 
Clark’s Gothic Revival, and in Mr. Basil Clarke’s Church Builders of 
the Nineteenth Century. Yet it is too good and characteristic not to 
be told again. The competition for the new government offices took 
place in 1856. Scott won third prize for one half of the building. 
The two winners were men of little distinction, Lord Palmerston waived 
the decision of the judges and appointed Pennethorne who was closely 
connected with official architecture. Scott was shocked by this irregu- 
larity but less. worried when the result of his protest turned out to be 
his own appointment. He made Gothic designs, rather French than 
Italian, but with ‘a few hints from Italy ’. “ My details were excellent’, 
he writes, “and the drawings perhaps the best ever sent in to a com- 
petition or nearly so’. But they were not accepted. Wrangling in 
Parliament followed, and painful wrangling with Lord Palmerston who 
made it clear that “he could have nothing to do with this Gothic 
style’ and ‘must insist on my making a design in the Italian style’. 
What he really wanted was to force Scott to resign. But Scott was not 
easily made to give up a first-class job. Scott retired to Scarborough and 
then reappeared in Whitehall with a design in the Byzantine style 
“turned into a more modern and usable form’. Palmerston—we can 
feel with him—called it ‘a regular mongrel affair’ and told Scott that 
he must either work ‘in the ordinary Italian’ or that his appointment 
would be cancelled. What should poor Scott do? Thinking of his 
family, he says, he decided ‘to swallow the bitter pill’. He “ bought 
some costly books on Italian architecture, and set vigorously to brush 
up’ his Italian. The design was a success, thanks to Scott’s ambition 
‘to show myself . . . not behind-hand with the classicists ’. 

There you have the whole story. Self-praise, ambition, competence 
—and as for the architectural style, that can be superadded at the 
last moment. It is a High Victorian story, in many respects. In many, 
but not in all. As a matter of fact I have been told that architects 
still today sometimes offer clients facades in alternative styles. And you 
know as well as I that government buildings can to this day choose 
to appear in period dress. So altogether, when you come to think of 
it, we can certainly, from this story of government buildings in the 
eighteen-fifties, still learn a few lessons for future government buildings 
of the nineteen-fifties—Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


July 18-24 


Wednesday, July 18 


Britain agrees to inclusion of Greece and 
Turkey in North Atlantic Pact 


Mr. Acheson describes as ‘exploratory’ 
Admiral Sherman’s discussions with 
General Franco on Spain’s role in 
Western defence 


Italian Government asks for revision of 
peace treaty 


Thursday, July 19 


Mr. Acheson rejects communist proposal 
for withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Korea on conclusion of armistice 


General Franco appoints new Spanish 
Ministers 

Commons debate White Paper on broad- 
casting 


Friday, July 20 


King Abdullah of Jordan assassinated in 
Jerusalem (see page 129) 


United States invites fifty-two nations to 
conference at San Francisco on September 
4 to conclude Japanese peace treaty 


Egyptian Information Office in London 
issues statement on recent detention of 
British steamer Empire Roach 


Death of former German Crown Prince 
Wilhelm 


Saturday, July 21 


*Some progress’ reported at discussions 
between Mr. Harriman and Persian 
Mixed Oil Commission in Teheran 


Korean armistice talks adjourned for four 
days at request of communist delegation 


British European Airways cancel forty-two 
services as a result of some engineers 
“ working to rule’ 


Sunday, July 22 


Vice-Admiral Joy, leader of U.N. delegation 
at armistice talks at Kaesong, confers with 
General Ridgway in Tokyo 


Portuguese vote for successor to late Presi- 
dent Carmona 


Monday, July 23 


Persian Cabinet and Parliamentary Oil 
Commission reported to have prepared a 
formula for reopening negotiations with 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


President Truman, in mid-year economic 
report to Congress, reviews progress of 
U.S. defence programme 


Funeral of King Abdullah of Jordan takes 
place in Amman 


Tuesday, July 24 


Persian Government submits new proposals 
for reopening negotiations on oil dispute 
with Britain 


Egyptian Foreign Minister makes statement 
on detention of Empire Roach ™ 


' The former Marshal Pétain, who died on July 23, 
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Mr; Averell Harriman (centre), Pre 
representative, who for the past week 
discuss the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute, 
On the right is Mr. O’Grady, the U 


Top left: demonstrators in a street 
anti-British and anti-American riots © 
Harriman’s arrival in the ¢ 


Repair work on Gray’s Inn Hall, which was badly damaged i 
completed. The photograph shows rhe restored hamn 


aged ninety-five. Defender of Verdun in the first 
world war, in the last war after the German 
break-through in 1940 he joined M. Reynaud’s 
Government as Vice-Premier, but his efforts to 
achieve an armistice ‘with honour’ resulted in 
the fall of that Government and the_ Franco- 
German armistice. For his policy of collaboration 
with the Germans as head of the Vichy Govern- 
ment during the next four years, he was tried and 
in 1945 sentenced to death (a sentence commuted 
to life imprisonment) 


3 
The finish of the King George VI and Queen Elizabeth Festival « 
on Saturday: ‘ Supreme Court’ winning by three-quage 


Left: Admiral Forrest Sherman, United States Chief of Naval 
Naples from a heart attack on July 22, photographed “when he 
week for a short visit after his talks with General Fran, 
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‘ruman’s_ special 
n in Teheran .to 
Shah of Persia. 
ates Ambassador 


eran during the 
soke out on Mr. 
ly 15 


: ee oe oe. The thirtieth anniversary of the formation of the Chinese communist party 
: was celebrated at the beginning of this month. The photograph shows units 

General Nam Il, Chief of Staff of the North Korean army and of the Chinese army marching past a saluting base in Peking. The portrait in 

leader of the communist delegation to the Korean armistice meeting, the background is of Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese leader 

on his way to the conference building at Kaesong last week; behind % 

him are other members of the communist delegation. On July 21 

Vice-Admiral Joy, leader of the United Nations delegation, agreed 

to General Nam II’s request for a four-day recess 


gee 


ar, is now nearly 
roof 


Sir Laurence Olivier opening the Irving Memorial 


A rehearsal in progress at Dublin’s 
Garden in Charing Cross Road, London, on July 19. 


Abbey Theatre which was destroyed 
by fire on July 18. Founded in 
1904 by W. B. Yeats and Lady 
Gregory, it was the cradle of 
the modern Irish theatre movement 
and saw the first performances of 
such plays as Synge’s ‘ The Play- 
boy of the Western World’ and 
Sean O’Casey’s ‘Juno and the 
Paycock’. Although most of the 
ain stakes at Ascot properties and costumes were lost 
a length in the fire, the company carried on 

with their production of Sean 
tions, who died in O’Casey’s ‘The Plough and the 
ed in London last Stars’ at the little Peacock Theatre 
Madrid next door 


The garden surrounds the statue of Sir Henry Irving 
which stands behind the National Portrait Gallery 
and is a gift to the public from Westminster City 
Council. Among those who attended the ceremony were 
Lady Olivier (Miss Vivien Leigh), Sir Lewis Casson 
and Dame Sybil Thorndike. Paying a tribute to Irving, 
Sir Laurence said that “he brought dignity to the 
theatre and integrity to the actor’ 


Left: the Duke of Beaufort’s ‘Rector’, champion 
doghound of the Peterborough Royal Foxhound Show 
which was held on July 18 
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Science and the Christian Man—lII 


Science and 


By Canon C. 


YE were thinking last week of religious experience, of the 
awareness of the holy and of our reaction to it in humility 
and joy. We realised that from the simple wonder and 
fear of the child to the mystic ecstasy of the saint there 

was a wide range of difference both in the circumstances which call 
out the experience and in the interpretation by which we describe and 
explain it. We saw that it was an experience of the whole self, not of 
any special instinct or function, and that as the self became a whole 
it became capable of experiencing the mystery. ‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God’. 


Meaning of Taboos 

As such, anthropologists have much to teach us about the development 
of religious experience and the many strange forms that it has taken in 
different ages or among different peoples. Such forms naturally contain 
almost from the first three distinct elements. There is first the symbolic 
‘idol’, the image, be it stone or tree or beast, that depicts the mystery 
and focuses its presence: some sort of representation is plainly necessary, 
for men are artists and poets before they are thinkers. But with the 
image and the cultus associated with it comes also the taboo, the ritual 
purification and the rules of conduct, affecting sex and food and other 
details of individual and social life: some sort of code is obligatory upon 
the servants of the mystery. Then there is the folk-tale, the myth, the 
story to explain the image and justify the taboo: some sort of doctrine, 
however strange, some sort of philosophy, however elementary, some 
sort of creed is needed so that men may instruct one another and find 
reasons for what they feel and do. Emotion, conduct, thought must all 
be brought into the business of expressing the experience. 

For us western men there is no need for elaborate research into the 
ways of primitive tribes: we have in the Old Testament familiar 
examples of the various ways in which the holy is expressed. There 
was a time in the beginnings of the Jewish record when the sacred 
tree, the terebinth of Mamre or the oaks of Hebron, had a special 
sanctity; and we know how among neighbouring peoples the ‘ grove’ 
was honoured; and the tree became a pillar; and the pillar took a head; 
and the stele became a statue—the ‘ graven image’ which the Israelite 
was forbidden to make. There was a time when Israel itself worshipped 
the ‘golden calf’ the bull that Jeroboam set up in Bethel, or the 
‘seraph’, the serpent that Moses had made in the wilderness. So, too, 
with the idea of the deity. The God of Abraham becomes Yahweh 
‘the great I am’; the God of the hills becomes the God of. the land 
of Israel; the seraph is deposed as Nehushtan and made subservient to 
the Lord of Isaiah’s vision, high and lifted up, whose train filled the 
Temple; and the God of Israel becomes the Lord of the whole earth 
“beside whom there is none else’.. And with the expansion of his 
sovereignty his character is similarly enriched. Instead of the jealous 
and arbitrary chieftain whose chief activity is to avenge the slights and 
punish the transgressions of his people, we have the Judge who loves 
righteousness and gives his Law to his servant—a law which in its 
successive forms changes its emphasis from the ritual to the social and 
ethical, and then the Friend who loves mercy and is full of compassion. 
Even in the long debate over the problem of power (‘ if God is able and 
willing to stop evil and save the righteous, why doesn’t He do so? ’) 
there is clear progress. The claim that the righteous is also rich and 
prosperous and never forsaken, is abandoned: the sufferings of men 
are no longer regarded as proof of their wickedness; and although the 
great treatment of the issue in the Book of Job leads to no conclusion, 
there are glimpses, and most clearly in the Second Isaiah, of the 
revelation that suffering is itself redemptive. 

It is unnecessary, in view of its immense influence upon the whole 
development of mankind, to comment at length upon the achievement 
of the great Hebrew prophets, scribes and psalmists. To have appre- 
ciated and expressed the unity and the holiness, the righteousness and 
the pity of the reality beyond and within the universe; to have laid 
the foundation for an ethical monotheism and to have interpreted this 
in the many-sided literature of the Jewish scriptures; and to have given 
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Jesus Christ — 
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to Israel a sense of its spiritual destiny as the people of God; this is — 


in itself an amazing record. 

During the centuries following upon the return from exile Judaism, 
now become rather a church than a nation, was exposed to successive 
influences, Persian, Greek and Roman, which further developed the Jews’ 
characteristic qualities, dispersed them to the cities of the eastern 
Mediterranean, and equipped them with the Septuagint and the Syna- 
gogue for their world-wide mission. In addition, the ordeal of the 
Maccabean war increased their sense of vocation, impressed them with 
the urgency of the times, and encouraged them to look for deliverance 
and the Messiah. When they were drawn into the orbit of the Roman 
empire the stage was set for the coming of Christ. 

While it is plain that there had been an age-long preparation for the 
Gospel, it is also evident that in a sense no people could have been 
less ready to accept a ‘son of man’ as ‘the image of the invisible 
God’. Persecution had confirmed the Jew in his monotheism: heathen- 
dom had made him dread anything savouring of idolatry. He, more 
than any, was untouched by the tendency to easy deification. Even the 
term Messiah, whatever its precise content, certainly did not lead him 
to expect anyone at all like Jesus or anyone who could be confessed 


as Son of God in the full Christian sense. That Saul of Tarsus should — 


have hazarded his life to proclaim Jesus as God’s mystery, God’s 
image, God’s Christ at the very time at which his fellow Jew Philo of 
Alexandria was running a similar risk to plead with Caligula that no 
Jew should have to offer incense to Caesar is one of the miracles of 
history. Can we discover in the records the proofs which constrained 
Saul and the others so to act? 

We can in fact trace the course of the evidence plainly. When Jesus 
first spoke in the Synagogue men muttered ‘ What is this? A new sort 
of teaching. This fellow speaks with originality—not like our Rabbis’; 
and later when His power was manifest, ‘A great prophet is risen up 
among us’ and ‘God is visiting His people’. If some cavilled at His 
birthplace and origin, yet the sheer quality of His words and works, 
and of the personality behind them carried conviction. It was not only 
St. Peter who confessed, ‘Thou art the Christ’, or only the centurion 
who said, ‘ Surely this man was a Son of God’. What the evidence 
shows is that His own people, despite their dread of idolatry, were 
compelled to search for titles that would do justice to their experience; 


_ for the record is not of the deification of a peasant-prophet—of that ‘in 


our documents there is no sign at all—but of the efforts of men pro- 
foundly stirred to give adequate expression to the status of Him who 
had so affected them. They ransacked the vocabulary of religion in 
order to describe Him: they could not stop short of acknowledging Him 
as Lord and God. Such*is the fact: what are the events which account 
for it? How are we to answer His question, ‘ What think ye of Christ? ’ 


Religious Experience 


We have seen that man’s religious experience is essentially indescrib- 
able, a moment of ecstasy and abasement for which neither words nor 
symbols are adequate. If we men are to find a category in which to 
interpret the infinite, it must surely be in the terms of our own holiest 
and most intimate characteristic. We are persons; and anything deriva- 
tivé from or constituent of personality, a philosophical doctrine, a life- 
force, a mechanistic analogy would be a mere ‘ idol’, a blasphemy, a 
caricature. For us persons the perfect human person, if such there be; 
can supply what we require: he can translate into the only terms 
capable of expressing the intimacy of the fact that for which our earth- 
bound analogies of language and thought can find no proper expression. 
If personal intercourse can only be experienced and never wholly inter- 


preted or described, this highest personal intercourse of man with God - 


cannot be conveyed to us by less than a person. If the critic says, 
“this is anthropomorphism’, at least we can reply that for us men no 
higher morphe is available: for it cannot be seriously argued that a 
machine or a fantasy, a philosophic description or a mathematical 
formula, if set up as God, would be anything but an idolatry. 

For my own part I am not prepared to argue that the ‘image’ is 
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identical with that which it expresses. In confessing that Jesus is God 
I mean that He is God for us, God in every sense in which I can 
conceive God—a true picture but (perhaps) not the whole picture. For 
me as man He satisfies and surpasses all that I can imagine of the 
divine; He calls out my adoration: He empties me of my pride: He 
inspires me as no other can do. Beyond that I cannot go. If I were an 
angel or an animal the universe and God might look quite different. 
As a man I cannot know or conceive God as He is in Himself: but all 
that I can know of Him I find in the Universe and in Jesus, and these 
two, so far as all my experience goes, belong together. For me ‘ God is 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself’. How do I dare to 
say that? 

First, or so it seems to me, because Jesus takes up and fulfils the 
two characteristic elements in man’s response to the holy—humility and 
joy, or, as we may now call them, exaltation and redemption. In His 
training of His disciples there are these two plainly to be seen. At 
the start He awakens, enlightens, vitalises. Taking the simplest things 
in our experience—flowers and birds and little children, men sowing 
fields or catching fish, women baking bread or sweeping the house—He 
throws them down before His hearers and says, ‘Do you see?’ ‘Do 
you really see?’ ‘Do you see the eternal beauty, the eternal meaning, 
the eternal life, within this earthly tale? ’ ‘If so, then you have gained 
new sensitiveness, new and fuller life: if not, we must try again’. 
No one until Jesus had ever chosen these common ordinary things and 
people as the stuff of God’s revelation; and His followers have been 
only too ready to revert to abnormalities and miracles, to signs and 
wonders, as the proper sphere of God. But Jesus exalted the humble 
and based His teaching on the everyday. And so He lifted men into 
the: heavenlies. They lived fully and joyously as men had never lived 
before. 

But the discovery of fuller life involved a challenge and a humiliation. 
They had seen ‘ the many-splendoured thing ’, ‘ the king in his beauty’. 
“God walking in the garden’, and they knew themselves to be naked 
and sinful and ashamed. The new life called them to service and adven- 
ture; and in the service they found occasion for pride; in the adventure 
causes of failure. On their last journey when they were thrilled with 
wonder and fear they were still quarrelling which of them was the 
greatest; still claiming rewards for their service and to sit on the 
thrones nearest to His in the Kingdom. So it was necessary for them 
to be broken, emptied once and for all of their pride by the agony of 
failure and betrayal and self-contempt. He went toa Cross: they must 
needs go to other and less glorious crucifixions—that they too might 
rise again. 5 

Those are the two primary elements in the work of Jesus and they 
are one and indivisible; for that which exalts also and thereby abases, 
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and fullness of life comes only by life laid down. There is nothing more 
mistaken in theology than to set illumination and penitence in contrast; 
and when illumination is said to be the religious hall-mark of the Greek 
and penitence of the Jew» then bad history is added to bad theology. 
We may, and do from time to time, vary in our response to the double 
experience: sometimes we ‘can live for a little while in the heavenlies; 
sometimes and for some of us more often, hell is our portion and we 
know ourselves derelict. But in each moment Jesus is the teacher; and 
He alone has convinced us that even in hell we are not wholly forsaken. 

It was in fact by this experience that the first disciples were fitted 
for their work. For them as for others since, ‘death was the gate of 
life’—not that they died and then their souls became immortal but 
that by dying to their self-esteem they gained freedom and the possi- 
bility of power and of fellowship. For after their betrayal and by their 
agony they were made ready for forgiveness and commissioning and 
entry into the community of the Spirit. Assured that their relationship 
with their Master had not ended but was ‘a possession for ever’ and 
that He was indeed their divine Lord, ‘image of the invisible God’, 
they were ready to realise the new sort of community which came into 
being at Pentecost and of which the pagan world said in astonishment, 
‘ See how these Christians love one another’. 

The efficacy of the work of Jesus and the proof that He was what 
men had confessed Him to be are demonstrated by the double sequel 
which followed. For St. Paul, within a few years after His death, Jesus 
had made it plain that a new concept of the Godhead must be accepted. 
The old debate of which I spoke last week as to the problem of God’s 
power was to be ended by the recognition that He was primarily not 
king but father, not power but love; that His human family were not 
slaves but sons; that, being love, He could not treat them as robots or 
chessmen to be coerced and moved arbitrarily, that in fact as persons 
they had received and must bear the full burden of their responsibility, 
the freedom which could respond or deny, could obey or rebel, could 

adore or crucify. 

For anyone—most of all for a Jew of the first century—such a 
change was revolutionary. St. Paul made it; and with it the second 
sequel, the discovery that if the fact of Jesus compelled a new concept 
of God it also enabled a new relationship between men. Those who 
were set free from ambition and pride, and had found forgiveness 
and a task could see in one another no longer rivals or even partners 
but members of the same body, sharers in the same community, folk 
united in loyalty and service by possession of the same Spirit. Christ 
had foretold that He would come again: in their fellowship they dis- 
covered Him still alive, active, inspiring; in that life they could begin 
to say ‘ We were dead: now we live: yet not we: Christ lives in us: 
and His will is done ’.—Home Service 


New Testament Criticism: a Fresh Approach 


By C. H. DODD 


F we take a broad survey of books on the New Testament pub- 
lished during the last thirty years or so, and compare them with 
work of the period before 1914, we cannot fail to observe a 
certain shift of interest. The older works were occupied pre- 
dominantly with the discussion of questions of authorship and sources. 
The first object of the critic was to determine who wrote this or that 
particular book, whether the author to whom it is traditionally attributed 
or another, and on what occasion. The writings thus attributed to 
individual authors were then to be assigned to their true place in a 
chronological series which should exhibit an intelligible process of 
development. It was recognised that certain items in the series might 
be missing, but it was hoped that, by careful documentary analysis, 
lost documents might be reconstructed which had served as ‘ sources’ 
for those which had survived. The books of the period became stiff 
-with the names and symbols of such hypothetical documents, as the 
process of analysis was pushed to the last detail. 
—In more recent work, questions of authorship and documentary 
sources are still discussed, but they have not anything like so pre- 
dominant a place. To give one striking example, the question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel was discussed in the nineteenth century 


with an intensity of interest which made it seem that the whole credit 
of the Christian religion depended on its solution. In more recent 
work it is subordinate to other interests. The heirs of both parties to the 
old dispute—the traditionalist and the liberal—are often content to 
leave the matter uncertain. Their real interest lies elsewhere. There 
are several reasons for this shift of interest. In the first place the main 
critical problems were in principle solved, in so far as the methods 
employed in the nineteenth century were capable of solving them. Thus 
the fundamental solution of the ‘ synoptic problem’ will, I believe, stand 
in principle, whatever modifications in detail may be necessary: Mark 
our earliest Gospel, and a second main source of some kind for 
Matthew and Luke. Again, the limits of the Pauline corpus were 
set with fairly general consent at nine epistles, leaving Hebrews and 
the Pastoral Epistles outside and Ephesians doubtful. And it may be 
said that the broad chronological sequence of the New Testament 
writings is fairly securely established. Only the First Epistle of Peter 
and the Epistle of James are subject to any very wide divergence of 
date. 

Secondly, beyond such fundamental solutions, the discussion of 
authorship and sources led to no generally accepted results, ‘and the 
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later stages of mineteenth-century criticism, devoted to the minute 
discussion of subsidiary questions, showed diminishing returns. The 
time was ripe for a fresh approach. 

Thirdly, we have come to see that the concept of development that 
we were seeking to apply was over-simplified and too rigid for the 
facts, and, in applying it, violence had sometimes been done to the 
documents. It is not only in biblical studies that the twentieth century 
makes this complaint of the nineteenth.. Prehistoric archaeology is 
another example. 


Tracing Oral Tradition 

In the last thirty years a new approach has come into use, about 
which I must now say something. Whatever may have been the dates 
of the earliest extant Christian writings, there was undoubtedly a 
period during which the Christian faith was carried by oral tradition. 
So the question was raised, Is it possible from our documents to learn 
anything about this oral stage? In fields other than that of New 
Testament studies, a method has been developed for the exploration 
of oral tradition on the basis of its written deposit: the method which 
is known by the German term Formgeschichte, usually, though some- 
what roughly, put into English as ‘ form-criticism’. It starts with the 
hypothesis (which verifies itself in the course of investigation) that an 
oral tradition tends to shape its material according to certain recog- 
nisable ‘laws’, and that from an investigation of the ‘form’ or 
pattern in which the material has come down in writing, a good deal 
may be learned about the nature of the oral tradition behind the writing 
and of the community to which it belonged. Credit for the first exten- 
sive application of this method is usually given to Scandinavian authors, 
working in the field of their own sagas and folk tales; but, in fact, 
some quite outstanding work has been done in this country. For example, 
the three great volumes by the late Professor Chadwick and Mrs. 
Chadwick on The Growth of Literature represent a remarkable example 
of the application of form-criticism on a large scale, while Mrs. 
Chadwick’s little book on The Beginnings of Russian History shows 
in striking fashion how the method can be made to illuminate the 
history of a period for which no contemporary written records are 
available The method was applied by biblical scholars to the legends 
of Genesis and other early parts of the Old Testament, again with 
fruitful results. Latterly it has been used in the study of the New 
Testament; it was used, in the first instance, as an instrument for 
penetrating into the thirty to forty years which intervened before the 
facts about Jesus Christ were written down by Mark. 

The conditions of our study here are sufficiently different from those 
of Scandinavian sagas or Old Testament legends to induce some 
caution. Where students in those fields have centuries of development 
to play with, students of the New Testament have only decades. Form- 
critics of the New Testament, in their enthusiasm, have sometimes 
forgotten this. Nevertheless, it has seemed possible to identify certain 
typical and significant forms in which the materials of the Gospels, 
and indeed of other parts of the New Testament, are presented, and by 
the comparative method to recognise in them the features which mark 
characteristic patterns of oral tradition. For instance, there are the 
various types of anecdote and dialogue, each of them relatively complete 
in itself, which form so large a part of the Gospels. The implication is 
that such portions of the Gospels at least had taken shape in oral 
tradition and were transferred with little modification to the written 
page. 

The direct results of this painstaking study of ‘forms’ or patterns 
have perhaps been over-estimated by some of its practitioners; but in 
one respect at least it has proved of great positive value. The form- 
critics hold that the ‘form’ or pattern in which any given material 
appears is largely determined by the ‘setting in life’, Sitz im Leben, 
that is to say, by the conditions existing in the community within 
which the tradition took shape. The study of forms therefore turns our 
attention from the documents themselves as literary products to the 
living community whose tradition they transmit, on the assumption 
that the impress of the community is plainly stamped upon the material, 
for those who will look for it. 

In studying the New Testament, therefore, we are to try to watch 
the early Christian society at work, shaping for its own needs the 
material which later came to be embodied in written gospels and other 
documents. We are no longer so greatly interested to identify indivi- 
dual figures of the apostolic age supposed to stand behind our docu- 
ments: Whoever may have been the individual bearers of tradition, 
we are fairly sure that the stories in our gospels had long been told 
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and retold, the sayings and dialogues repeated again and again, within 
the early Christian communities, and that they must have shaped them- 
selves, even without definite intention, to the needs of these communi- - 
ties, worshipping, preaching to the outside world, providing instruction 
for their members, and putting on record maxims and precedents for 
their guidance in recurrent situations. 

As our study proceeded, we came to see that we should be wrong 
in drawing a sharp division between the period of oral tradition and 
the period of literary composition, as if the one gave place to the 
other at a given point. It is a fact that provokes reflection that Bishop 
Papias of Hierapolis, well on in the second century, observed that if 
he ever had the chance of conversing with people who from their own 
memories could tell him by word of mouth what the apostles or their 
successors had taught, he greatly preferred it to any written record. 
There were probably many like him in this particular preference. The 
main current of the life of the church from day to day flowed in the 
channels of living speech. Now and then, here and there, various 
exigencies led to portions of the living tradition being crystallised in 
writing. But alongside the growing literary activity which gave us our 
documents, the oral tradition went on. It long continued to be an influen- 
tial factor. It still gave its characteristic imprint to writings long subse- 
quent to the period at which literary activity first began. The recog- 
nition of this fact has given a new direction to our studies in these 
recent years. The method of form-criticism has gone a long way 
beyond the examination of the simple narratives of the Gospels with 
which it started. 

What can we say then about the actual content of the oral tradition, 
as it is emerging from the studies of the last few years? I shall 
enumerate four main constituents, roughly in the order in which they 
have successively occupied the attention of critics. First, it is now 
generally recognised that from the earliest period to which we can 
hope to have access, the central convictions of Christianity came to be 
embodied in a definite, almost stereotyped, form or pattern for use 
in the propagation of the faith, The term which New Testament 
writers themselves use is the Greek kerygma, ‘ the preaching’, or more 
properly, ‘the proclamation’. Modern writers often use the borrowed 
Greek word. The kerygma contained, in the most concise form possible, 
adapted for memorising, a bald recital of the main facts concerning 
Jesus Christ; it gave some indication of the significance of those facts 
as the fulfilment of God’s purpose declared by the prophets; and it 
ended in an appeal for repentance and the offer of forgiveness and a 
new life within the Christian society. This broad general form of 
“proclamation” can be shown to be pre-supposed, and alluded to, 
in almost every New Testament writing; it is the basis of their unity 
iu diversity. 


The Pattern of Teaching 


Secondly, attention was turned to material which appears to be 
associated with the church’s system of instruction for converts, largely 
of the nature of ethical precepts and admonitions. Here again we seem 
to be on the way to discovering a broad general pattern (‘ the pattern 
of teaching’ is Paul’s own term for it). It crops up in such different 
writers as Paul, the author to the Hebrews, the First Epistle of Peter 
and the Epistle of James, and it has left its mark upon some parts of 
the Gospels, especially in the arrangement of the material. It is in 
fact so generally diffused throughout the New Testament that we 
can scarcely doubt it takes us back to a very early period indeed. 

Thirdly, there is the use of passages from the Old Testament by New 
Testament writers to illustrate and elucidate the themes of the Gospel. 
It is an essential element in the kerygma that the events which it 
announces are the ‘fulfilment’ of the purpose of God as declared by 
the prophets. One of the earliest enterprises of Christian thinkers was 
to “search the Scriptures’ in order to provide documentation for this 
statement. The result is an apparatus of ‘testimonies’ (as they came 
to be called), drawn from the Old Testament. It may seem surprising 
that I should include all this under the heading of oral tradition, but 
the way the writers of the New Testament quote does not usually suggest 
a bookish process of reference and verification. More often, it seems, 
the man had the Bible ‘in his head’ (as we say) and used its language 
spontaneously and with considerable freedom to illustrate his points. 
Bur certain well-defined parts of the Old Testament crop up again 
and again, while other parts are almost neglected; and they are under- 
stood and applied in the same sense by different authors. We are led 
to suppose that from a very early period a scheme for the selection and 
application of the Old Testament scriptures was transmitted orally as ~ 
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part of the Church’s apparatus of instruction and apologetic. But 
here there is much work still to be done. 

Fourthly, there is the liturgical tradition. It has long been generally 
agreed that at least the accounts of the Last Supper which we have 
both in Paul and in Mark must have been preserved in a liturgical 
context. There are, besides, the canticles at the beginning of the 
Gospel according to Luke and some well-known passages in the Acts, 
Epistles and Revelation which are plausibly regarded as extracts from 
hymns and prayers of the early Church. But it is only within quite 
recent years that we have begun to appreciate the full importance of 
the forms of Christian worship as a medium within which the common 
tradition was established and transmitted; above all the tradition of 
the passion, death and resurrection of Christ, which, as Paul tells us, 
was ‘announced’ or recited at every celebration of the Eucharist. I 
believe that some problems in the Gospels which proved intractable 
to the earlier methods of criticism are in a much more promising way 
to being solved when we put them in the context of Christian worship; 
but here again we are speaking very much of work in progress rather 
than of results. 
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One thing, however, is clear: the whole recent course of development 
in our studies has been in the direction of restoring the unity and 
wholeness of our subject. In the nineteenth century criticism advanced 
most noticeably through the separation of the different parts of the 
New Testament, in order that they might be studied intensively in 
isolation. That method proved of great value, but in the end it 
reached, I believe, the limits to which such analysis could profitably 
be carried, and the time was ripe for a balancing movement of synthesis. 
The new approach brings together once again the Synoptic Gospels and 
the Fourth Gospel; Gospels, Acts and Epistles; the Old Testament and 
the New; the apostolic and the post-apostolic Church, all of which had 
previously been studied, and profitably studied, in isolation. A fort- 
night ago I indicated that the study of the environment or background 
of early Christianity is leading us to a more acute sense of the unity 
and distinctiveness of the New Testament over against other religious 
literature of the same period. To this I would now add that the fresh 
methods of New Testarnent criticism are similarly leading to a more 
adequate conception of the distinctive unity of the New Testament from 
within.—Third Programme 


Medicine and the Family Doctor 


By W. RUSSELL BRAIN 


HE more we learn about the body the more complicated it 
appears. Only ignorance is simple. For example, you prick 
your finger and there is a drop of blood. What could appear 
simpler than that red fluid? But look at it through a micro- 
scope and it breaks up into millions of little objects of several different 
kinds. And now let the chemist analyse it and he will show you 
sugar and salts, lime and iron, a dozen complicated products of the 
body’s glands, and the substances which combat germs as well. And 
if the drop of blood contains too much or too little of one of these 
the search for the cause may take us to any part of the body, and 
call for the help of a whole team of experts, doing many different 
kinds of investigations in their.special departments and laboratories. 
Or turn to bacteriology—the study of germs. Once there were no 
bacteriologists because nobody knew of the existence of germs. Then 
germs were discovered and for many years a single bacteriologist 
could easily cover the whole field of what was known about them. 
Then gradually more and more germs were found and finally the 
minute viruses which include the causes of some of our most serious 
diseases. A large institute of bacteriology is like a microscopical 
Kew Gardens with incubators for hot-houses and dozens of kinds of 
germs all being carefully cultivated—tiny plants, some of which produce 
the most powerful poisons known to man. And it was because Fleming 
noticed the effect of a weed—the mould penicillium—on the plants he 
was growing in one of these gardens, that penicillin was discovered. 
As a result of all this new knowledge bacteriologists have had to 
become specialists and there are bacteriologists who specialise in viruses 
just as there are gardeners who specialise in roses or alpines, and 
they show a similar pride in what they are able to grow. The dis- 
coveries of the specialists in bacteriology have called into existence 
specialists in the field of chemistry which has given us those powerful 
weapons in the fight with germs, the sulfa drugs and the antibiotics 


_ like penicillin and its successors. So the tablet or injection which your 


doctor gives you if you get an infection is the result of the work of 
armies of specialists, years of research and innumerable articles in 
medical journals. Z 
All this has happened because medicine has shared to the full in 
the enormous scientific advances of the last fifty years. Scientific know- 
ledge is not merely increasing, it is increasing more and more rapidly. 
I suspect that all of us who have to try to keep up with some part 
of science today, feel that it is becoming like the country through 
_ the looking-glass where the Red Queen kept saying to Alice: ‘ Faster! 
Faster! ’ and ended scornfully: ‘Here you see it takes all the running 
you can do to keep in the same place’. Medicine has moved faster and 
faster, hand in hand with science, and two world wars have added 
to the speed of our acceleration while giving us less time than ever 
to think about what all this progress means both for the profession 
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and for society. This increased knowledge has involved two things— 
specialisation and team-work: specialisation because new discoveries 
mostly come from workers who have concentrated upon a small part of 
a subject, and team-work because the narrower a man’s field of work 
becomes the more he depends upon his colleagues for help when he gets 
outside his own sphere. 

The change which brought all this about was called by a recent 
medical writer ‘the industrial revolution of medicine’ and it has 
meant that the hospital has become more and more important, for 
the more elaborate investigations often called for in the diagnosis 
of disease can be carried out only in a hospital. And the same is true 
of treatment. Some modern methods of treatment require to be checked 
by investigations which have to be done every day in a laboratory. 
Modern surgical methods are often complicated and lengthy and the 
surgeon has to work with a skilled team. The modern anaesthetist 
has robbed anaesthesia of its terrors and even of most of its dis- 
comforts, but though he may put you to sleep with, an injection into 
your arm he goes on to use a much more elaborate apparatus than 
his predecessor. Research.also is mainly carried out in the large hospitals 
and medical research institutes. So you must picture medicine in 
hospitals as much more highly organised than ever before, working 
to a large extent in units and teams, using far more complicated 
scientific techniques and for all these and other reasons much more 
expensive. 

All this talk about science, teams and techniques may sound 
terribly impersonal and mechanical, as though a hospital was a sort 
of factory for mass-producing health out of disease. But fortunately, 
if science tends to be impersonal, there are other elements in medicine. 
which have the opposite effect. First every team requires a captain and 
the captain of the hospital team is always the consultant—the specialist, 
as many people would call him—under whose care the patient is 
admitted. He obtains help if he needs it from his medical colleagues, 
scientific workers or other experts, but his alone is the ultimate 
responsibility for taking decisions and advising the patient. And don’t 
think of the. consultant merely as a man who exists to put together 
the findings of a number of experts in special departments. Laboratory 
tests cannot make a diagnosis, still less treat a patient, and it is the 
doctor at the bedside, the clinician as we call him, whose judgment 
and experience must interpret the tests, if he calls for any. 

The patient is not just a disease nor is the doctor merely a card- 
index and the personal relationship between the patient and his doctor 
is of great importance throughout modern medicine... Medical psycho- 
logy has thrown so much light on the importance of personality in the 
relationship between the mind and the body that the medical student 
is taught from the beginning to recognise in the patient the person, 
with his background of- work and family, and all his hopes and fears. 
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But this is only a new emphasis upon an old truth which the wise doctor 
has always known and acted upon, that his concern is not merely with 
an organ or a disease but with the whole man. 

And while we are thinking of hospitals I must add that there are 
still many illnesses, even many serious ones, that can be treated perfectly 
well outside the hospital if adequate nursing care can be provided. 
Indeed, modern social and medical developments together may have 
tended to over-emphasise the part played by the hospital. To some 
extent this is correcting itself as new methods of treatment which must 
first be tried in hospital become simplified and can then be applied 
outside. 

What is the effect of all these developments upon the work of your 
local doctor? In general practice the changes which have been brought 
about by the growth of medicine have been complicated by the altera- 
tions produced by the National Health Service. Consequently general 
practice has at the moment bigger problems to solve than any other 
branch of medicine. When I was a child our family doctor was one 
of the first doctors in our town to buy a car and I can just remember 
him before that driving round in his carriage. Almost the only equip- 
ment he needed was his stethoscope—an instrument of the old wooden 
type which felt very hard when he pressed it with his ear against one’s 
chest. He brought us into the world, saw us through the troubles of 
infancy and childhood, and remained guide, philosopher and friend 
until he died. 

How different things are today! The elaboration of methods of 
diagnosis and treatment has tended to shift the emphasis in serious 
disease from the general practitioner to the hospital. At the same time 
the antenatal clinic, the infant welfare centre and the school medical 
service, valuable and necessary as they all are, have provided advice 
and in some cases treatment which was previously within the province 
of the family doctor. So there is a danger that his work may become 
less interesting and be thought to be less important than it used to be. 
And there is one new factor in general practice. In the past a con- 
siderable number of people were not ‘on the panel’; now, since the 
passing of the Act, the services of the general practitioner are available 
to the whole population. Naturally each doctor has in consequence to 
see many more patients. 

This is not the time for me to discuss these questions in any detail 
nor to anticipate the results of inquiries which are being carried out 
in this field. I will only touch on some broad principles which I think 
will be very generally agreed. What is the essential work of your own 
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doctor?. He has to treat many ailments, to deal with medical and 
surgical emergencies, and to recognise the early symptoms of serious 
disease. But above all he is the man (and this also means she is the 
woman) who knows the patient intimately, knows his family, his home, 
his job, his background, his temperament, his worries and his hobbies, 
and has seen him through his previous illnesses, knows in fact at first 
hand what the hospital doctor has to find out by enquiry. I often 
think that the patient in hospital, separated from his friends and 
possessions and so unnaturally tidy and well-disciplined under the 
ward sister’s eye, is the mere shadow of the man who lays down the 
law at home, spends Saturday afternoon cheering the Arsenal or 
Newcastle United and whose pigeons won that cup on his mantelpiece 
—the man, that is, whom the family doctor knows. It is this knowledge 
that makes the general practitioner’s advice so valuable and renders 
him a natural counsellor in so many and diverse troubles. The more 
specialised medicine becomes the greater the need and the opportunity 
for the general practitioner. I have spoken earlier of team-work; the 
family doctor should be the captain of the home team. 

But changes will have to be made if he is to do this job properly. 
Since so much now has to be done for his patients in hospital he needs 
to be brought into touch with the hospital in his neighbourhood. His 
work will grow in interest and he will be able to take some of the 
strain off the hospital if he can easily get certain tests done when he 
requires them. But above all he needs time, time to hear his patient’s 
story and make as complete an examination as he thinks necessary; 
and he cannot find the time if he has to see too many patients. And 
patients should realise that though it is wise to consult the doctor early 
about any illness that may turn out to be serious the doctor must deal 
quickly with trivial ailments if he is to have time to give to the more 
serious troubles. ; 

What of medicine tomorrow? I am an optimist about our problems. 
There is a large volume of goodwill and a desire for co-operation in all 
parts of the Health Service; there is opportunity for discussion and 
criticism at all levels, and there is a wise policy of decentralisation 
which shows an awareness of the dangers of bureaucracy. Mistakes have 
been made and we shall still have our difficulties, but I believe we shall 
come through them if we remember that the object of the Health Service 
is to make the best possible doctoring available for everyone and that 
it can do that only if it provides conditions in which doctors can do 
their best work. After all, organisation exists for medicine, and not 
medicine for organisation—Home Service 
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Trends in American Civil Liberties 


Sir,—Professor Gellhorn speaks in his talk of 
the disaster which has befallen the University of 
California. Two and a half years ago that univer- 
sity did me the honour of inviting me there for 
six months as Artist in Residence; and I had the 
privilege of scrutinising and reporting on its 
work in dramatic education, which I found of 
markedly higher quality, in aim and achieve- 
ment, than any other similar work known to me 
elsewhere. At its head was a man jnternationally 
famous in the theatre world, who, to further an 
ideal, had sacrificed the fabulous fees which he 
earned in Hollywood for the proverbial pittance 
paid to American college professors. He was 
regarded by his colleagues and students as typify- 
ing all that is finest in the American character; 
his life, personal and professional (I have known 
him thirty-nine years), has been guided by the 
principles of what used to be called Jeffersonian 
Democracy and is an inspiring example of in- 
tegrity, disinterested service, nobility of mind, 
courtesy in word and deed, and courage. Now— 
if, as I assume, the facts stated by Professor 
Gellhorn are correct—the work of Kenneth 
Macgowan and his colleagues has been smashed 
to bits, and they themselves have been ‘ smeared ’. 


In my seventies I have no axe to grind, and 
therefore I may perhaps be permitted to speak 
personally for a moment. I have known the 


‘United States intimately and at first hand over 


forty years; for nearly twenty of them I was 
domiciled there: throughout my adult life I 
have advocated Anglo-American co-operation; 
my closest friends, with two exceptions, have 
been American; I look on America as my foster- 
motherland. But I believe that American witch- 


hunting is, equally with Stalinism, the gravest: 


public danger confronting the world today; and 
this belief is shared by the great majority of 
Americans with whom I am_ personally 
acquainted. These, like Professor Gellhorn, re- 
gard freedom of thought—and of (temperate) 
speech—as prerequisites of any tolerable social 
order; and many of them in recent years have 
felt it their duty to take an open stand, often at 
great cost to themselves, against what they regard 
as the attempt of a small but powerful and 
doubtless well-intentioned minority of their 
fellow-countrymen to set up a political, economic 
and racial oligarchy as  unamerican, self- 
righteous and deadly as was Hitler’s. The 
struggle in America, which lies almost wholly 
outside the lines of American party politics, is, 


as these men and women see it, not between 
communism and democracy but between demo- 
cracy and fascism. If that point of view is even 
approximately correct (I believe it to be much 
more), an issue is at stake which concerns us all, 
perhaps vitally. 

I may add that, to the best of my belief, I 
am not acquainted with any American com- 
munist.—Yours, etc., 


Dittisham MaAuvrIcE BROWNE 


Slave Castles of the Gold Coast 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the 


interesting talk by Mr. Patrick O’Donovan on 
‘Slave Castles of the Gold Coast’, published in 
your issue of July 12. Having recently finished 
the first biography of George Maclean, which js 
based on unpublished family letters and official 
documents, may I correct three of Mr. O’Dono- 
van’s statements, which, in the light of my 
researches, are somewhat misleading? 

He says: ‘But Maclean was a great adminis- 
trator; he was stern and rough, but he was also 
just’. Maclean was sometimes stern and in- 
variably just, but never rough. He was a member 
of an ancient Scottish family which could trace 
its ancestry in direct line for 400 years. He re- 
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ceived his commission as ensign in the 27th 
Regiment of Foot in 1815, when he was not 
quite fourteen years old. He was a well read, 
urbane and cultured man, 

Mr. O’Donovan says that Maclean’s private 
life ‘had not been strict’, and that when he 
returned to Cape Coast Castle after his marriage 
to L.E.L. he ‘ went ashore alone, had the apart- 
ments cleaned a little and the women dismissed ’. 
Maclean did go ashore alone, but it was merely 
to have the apartments cleaned. He had certainly 
-had one African mistress—her name was Ellen 
—but no other. She left Cape Coast Castle when 
he went on leave to England and never returned. 

Of L.E.L.’s death, Mr. O’Donovan says: 
“And one day, two months after her arrival, 
while the ship was preparing to leave for home, 
she went up to her turret to write a letter. She 
began jt cheerfully, But when a servant came to 
look for her, he found the door blocked with 
her body. She had finished a bottle of prussic 
acid, and they buried her quickly in the Castle 
yard’. The inference here is that L.E.L. com- 
mitted -suicide. Although this idea was widely 
circulated in England at the time, together with 
the suggestion that Maclean had connived at her 
murder, there is no real evidence for either 
- assumption. The verdict of the jury at the 
inquest was that she died from an accidental 
overdose, but it is just as probable that she died 
from a heart attack.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.10 MaAsoTH MOSELEY 


Brighton Pavilion 


_  Sir,—In his most interesting talk on Victorian 
_ architecture published in THE LISTENER, Pro- 
fessor Nikolaus ~Pevsner refers to the Royal 
Pavilion, Brighton, as ‘this Hindoo fancy’. 
Surely this is a very misleading statement, par- 
ticularly as it comes from such an authority on 
architecture as Professor Pevsner? 

Hindoo (or Brahman) architecture is only one 
of several Indian styles of architecture which 
date back to periods very much earlier than the 
Islamic influence brought into India by the early 
Saracenic invasions. The Brighton Pavilion bears 
very obvious resemblance to the Persian influence 
in Indian architecture. This can very readily be 
seen by comparison of the seventeenth-century 
Jami Masjid in Delhi (with its domes and 
minarets) with any Hindoo temple. 

It would appear most likely that Nash based 
his design on the lighter Indian-Saracenic rather 
than the more solid Hindoo or Jain styles. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.14 A. C. MANN 


Elizabethan Life in Public Records 


Sir,—I was very interested in Professor C, J. 
Sisson’s talk on ‘Elizabethan Life in Public 
Records ’-and his mention of the Jews in Lon- 
don at that time. I wonder where he obtained 
the information that the Jews ‘had a secret 
synagogue in Duke’s Place and a burial ground 
in Mile End’ in Elizabeth’s reign; as I always 
understood that the little secret synagogue was 
in Cree Church Lane and I have a small en- 
graving of it in my possession. I also understood 
that they had no burial ground of their own 
until 1655, when Oliver Cromwell sold them a 
piece of ground for that purpose.—Yours, etc., 

Marlow M. Levy 


The Pilgrim’s Way 

~ Sir,—Many of those who talk and write about 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Way’ (referred to by D. P. Capper 
in THE LISTENER last week) appear to forget that 


from the death of Swithin and the building of _ 


_ his shrine, Winchester was a place of pilgrimage 


and pilgrims in great numbers journeyed there - 


from all parts of England. 
When, therefore, Henry II, in July 1174, came 
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to England to confess his guilt for the murder 
of Becket, he confessed before the shrine of St. 
Swithin at Winchester and—proceeding to 
Canterbury—paid his devotions at every shrine 
and church on the way, but he did not establish 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Way ’.—Yours, etc., 

» Hastings W. W. MarsH 


‘John Bull’s Other Island’ 


Sir,—The photograph of a scene from ‘ John 
Bull’s Other Island’ which was published in 
THE LISTENER on July 12, is not, we believe, of 
the production at the Court Theatre in 1905, as 
you state, but of a private performance given by 
Mr. Asquith at 10 Downing Street for King 
George V in 1911 as part of the Coronation 
celebrations, when Act III of this play was given 
by the Barker Company. The reason which leads 
us. to make this attribution is that W. G. Fay, 
who is shown on the right of the picture in the 


_part of Haffigan, did not appear in the Court 


productions of the play, and indeed, states under 
a reproduction of the photograph in his own 
book, The Fays of the Abbey Theatre, published 
in 1935, that in this particular production Louis 
Calvert played his original part of Broadbent 
and Granville Barker played Larry Doyle. 

We believe that photographs of this produc- 
tion have been wrongly ascribed elsewhere, in- 
cluding The Real Bernard Shaw by Maurice 
Colbourne, 1949, and we shall be grateful if you 
will give us this opportunity of putting the 
matter right.—Yours, etc., 

. London, S.E.26 RAYMOND MANDER 
. JoE MitcHENSON 


Gray and the Limerick 


Sir.—In reply to Sir Henry Bashford’s ques- 
tion in your last issue, the lines which head 
Gray’s letter of January 12, 1735, were not of his 
own composition. They form the first verse of a 
“Song of Hey ho’, by an unknown author, 
which appears in at least one miscellany of the 
early eighteenth century. The song runs as 
follows: 

How severe is forgetful old Age, 
To confine a poor Lover so? 
That I almost Despair 
To see ev’n the Air, 
Much more my dear Damon—Hey ho. 
Though I whisper my Sighs out alone, 
Yet I’m trac’d wherever I go, 
For some treach’rous Tree 
__ -Hides this old Man from me, 
And there he counts every—Hey ho. 
How shall I this Argus blind, 
And so put an end to my Woe? 
But while I beguile - 
All his Frowns with a Smile, 
I betray myself with a—Hey ho. _ 
My Restraint then, alas, must endure, 
So that since my sad Doom I know, 
I will pine for my Love, 
Like the Turtle Dove, 
And breathe out my Life in—Hey ho. 

There are earlier instances of the same stanza 
and rhythm in two of Dryden’s plays—the songs 
“Make ready fair lady tonight’ in ‘Sir Martin 
Marr-All’, and ‘How unhappy a Lover am I’ 
in ‘ The Conquest of Granada’. The resemblance 
to Edward Lear’s ‘limerick’ is certainly very 
close, though of course in his form the first two 
lines both rhyme with the fifth——Yours, etc., 

Norwich R. W. KETTON-CREMER 


Sir,—Sir Henry Bashford asks whether there 
are any limericks earlier than the near-miss by 
Gray which he quotes. May I suggest the follow- 
ing lines from Corneille’s ‘ Polyeucte ’ (1640)? 

Monde, pour moi tu n’as plus rien: 
Je porte en un ceeur tout chrétien 
Une flamme toute divine, 
Et je ne regarde Pauline 


Que comme un obstacle a mon bien. 
(Act IV, Sc. ii) 
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They are the last lines of the fourth stanza of 
Polyeucte’s soliloquy. Each stanza has the same 
rhyme-scheme—a, 6, a, b, c, d, d, c, c, d—but 
only in this one can the last five lines: be said 
to have the essential qualities of a limerick. 

It will be seen that the lines form an integral 
part of the stanza, and Corneille’s ‘limerick’ 
cannot therefore be said to exist in its own 
right. However he would certainly seem to have 
a strong claim to an honoured place in the 
history of: this verse-form.—Yours, etc., 

Leeds. FREDERICK May 


Sir,—In answer to Sir Henry Bashford’s letter 
concerning Gray and the limerick (THE 
LISTENER, July 19) I can but refer him to 
Langford Reed’s The Complete Limerick Book: 
The Origin, History and Achievements of the 
Limerick, with nearly 600 Selected Examples 
(Jarrolds, 1925). 

There, in the introduction, Mr. Reed traces 
the development of the limerick, in form if not 
yet in name, beginning with those verses about 
the old man of Tobago and the old women of 
Norwich and Leeds, respectively. These three 
appear in James Orchard Halliwell’s The 
Nursery Rhymes of England (1842), where we 
are told that ‘they have been current in the 
nurseries for nearly two centuries’. That fact 
puts them some- ninety years in advance of 
Gray’s effort. 

Further to this, Congreve, in ‘The Way of 
the World’ (1700), gives to Sir Wilfull Witwoud 
twenty lines of drunken song which suggest the 
limerick measure as we know it. These lines will 
be found in Act IV, Scenes x and xi. 

In Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, the entry 
for Friday, May 9, 1778 has a footnote to the 
epigram on Miss Molly Aston which runs: 
“The turn of Dr. Johnson’s lines to Miss Aston, 
whose Whig principles he had been combating, 
appears to me to be taken from an ingenious 
epigram in the Menagiana (Vol. III, p. 376, edit. 
1716), on a young lady who appeared at a 
masquerade, habillé en Fesuite, during the fierce 
contentions of the followers of Molinos and 
Jansenius concerning free-will: 

On s’étonne ici que Caliste 
Ait pris ’habite de Moliniste. 
Puisque cette jeune beauté 
Ote @ chacun sa liberté 
N’est-ce pas une Fanseniste ?” 
This gives us a French limerick of the purest 
kind, written in the very year of Gray’s birth. 

But these are only brief pointers; for a detailed 
history of the limerick Reed’s work is invaluable 
and I commend it to Sir Henry’s attention. 

Yours, etc., 
Melton Mowbray MavrIcrE BERRILL 


Sir,—In Act II, Scene v of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’ (1728) Captain Macheath sings to the 
tune of ‘ When first I laid siege to my Chloris’ 
the following verse. 

At the tree I shall suffer with pleasure, 
At the tree I shall suffer with pleasure, 
Let me go where I will, 
In all kinds of ill, 
I shall find no such furies as these are. 

This at any rate absolves the poet Gray from 

responsibility for the form of the limerick. 
Yours, etc., 


Lechlade REGINALD NETTEL 


Sir,—If Gray anticipated the limerick in the 
stanza quoted by your correspondent, what of 
Herrick a century before? 

Her Eyes the Glow-worme lend- thee, 
The Shooting Starres attend thee; 
And the Elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 
Yours, etc., 


Bristol GERALD COCKSHOTT 
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Art 


T is nothing new for the owner of a great country house to let 
strangers in to inspect and admire its contents. As Mr. 
Christopher Hussey reminds us in his scholarly introduction to a 
picture book just published by Country Life*, illustrating the 
country houses to which the public is admitted, the owners of great 
houses in the eighteenth century ‘ recognised it as a social convention, if 
not a public duty, to allow respectable visitors the run of their collections 
of works of art, no less than of their parks and farms’. The contents 
of such houses were listed 
exhaustively in the guide 
books of the time, and 
since museums and pic- 
ture galleries did not yet 
exist, they provided the 
only means available— 
apart from foreign travel 
—of studying painting, 
sculpture, furniture and 
the newest styles in 
interior decoration. 

Whether the eighteenth- 
century landowner would 
regard as_ respectable 
visitors the throngs that 
now crowd on fine after- 
noons into Knole and 
Longleat is doubtful, but 
times change—though not 
necessarily as much as we 
imagine. For while gentle- 
manly callers, bowling up 
the avenue in their carri- 
age and pair, have given 
place to charabanc-loads 
of trippers, it is not only 
the latter who sometimes gape at the splendour rather than take an 
intelligent interest in the art. Curiosity about how the great live is not 
a new incentive to country-house visiting. And if the reason that impels 
the owner to throw his mansion open to the public is not always a sense 
of public duty to the arts but a need to find, in the charge for entrance 
and the sale of catalogues, a source of revenue to help him pay his taxes 
—that is not to be looked down upon either. He must submit to the 
law of the survival of the fittest, the very law that was responsible in 
other days for building up the fortunes on which Britain’s country 
mansions were founded. 

The most difficult problem is how to preserve the great country house, 
which is rapidly becoming obsolete as a social phenomenon, without 
turning it into a museum. Some would say that the only realistic answer 
to the problem is to accept the obsolescence of the great house and let 
it disappear if it cannot justify itself economically. To a certain extent 
this is what we are in fact doing. The years since the war have seen a 
greater destruction of country houses and their parks than at any_time 
before. But there is an even stronger case for trying to arrest the process 
and save the houses that are left. By doing so we shall be fulfilling our 
duty to the next generation by handing on to them at least some of 
the works that constitute Britain’s greatest contribution to European 
art; we shall be handing on also a landscape unimpaired by the loss 
of its most characteristic ornaments and we shall be fostering under- 
standing of ourselves and our history. Much of English history took 
place in the setting of the great country houses, and it is the less well 
understood without the setting to refer to. 

The Gowers Committee, which was lately set up to study the threat 
to the survival of the great English country houses, made a number of 
useful recommendations. The Government has promised early legisla- 
tion, to back up the work already done as energetically as their resources 
permit by bodies like the National Trust. The indications are unfortun- 


* English Country Houses open to the Public. By Christopher Hussey. Country Life. 25s. 
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ately that the committee’s recommendations are not to be implemented 
fully, but there is one point, made forcefully in the Gowers Report, 
which the Government seems also to agree with: that the best way of 
preserving a fine house is to let the owner go on living in it, and various 
forms of relief of taxes and estate duty are proposed to help him do so. 
The growing practice of throwing houses open to the public is an 
appropriate accompaniment of legislation of this kind since it ensures 
that any subsidy given from public funds to support the great houses 
is not merely supporting 
the luxurious surroundings 
of the privileged few. Be- 
. sides this there is the fact 
that we, as a nation, shall 
properly look after only 
those of our possessions in 
which we take a real inter- 
est, and the best way of 
fostering public interest in 
country house architecture 
is to give the public every 
chance of familiarising 
itself with the houses at 
close quarters. 

Mr. Hussey’s collection 
of pictures, arranged in 
chronological order, re- 
minds us that the houses 
the public is now per- 
mitted to see, either be- 
cause they belong to the 
National Trust or some 
public. _—_ authority or 
through the private enter- 
prise of their owners, form 
a complete and repre- 

sentative cross section of English domestic architecture. They begin with 
fortresses like Alnwick and Naworth and medieval mansions like Pens- 
hurst and the fabulous Haddon Hall; they continue through the suc- 
ceeding ages when country house architecture flourished almost without 
ceasing—the Elizabethan, the Jacobean, the Georgian and the Regency 
—and only end in the nineteenth century when magnificence had its 
final fling in the richly classical Cliveden and the romantic Knebworth. 
Every scale is likewise represented from ducal and other palaces like 
Blenheim, Holkham and Seaton Delaval down to relatively modest 
houses like Bradley Manor or Peckover House, Wisbech. The 119 houses 
illustrated also show an assortment of building materials and styles as 
various and full of surprises as the climate under whose influence they 
have grown and mellowed. This is essentially a picture book—and a 
most useful one—with the essential information about each house given 
in a very brief note. Our great houses lend themselves too to serious 
documentation, architectural and historical, and a number of scholars 
have been at work lately on remarkably exhaustive studies of individual 
houses: Sir Owen Morshead’s on Windsor, Mr. David Green’s (still in 
preparation) on Blenheim and Mr. Francis Thompson’s on Chatsworth. 
The last, by the librarian to the present Duke of Devonshire, has just 
been rewritten in a shortened formy to provide a very readable con- 
ducted tour of the house and grounds. These books combine original 
scholarship with perceptive description of the architecture. To read 
them and their like is equivalent to reading English history itself, and 
while the public interest indicated by the regular production of such 
books remains alive, country houses cannot be quite so obsolete in 
relation to the cultural needs of our own time as the iconoclasts claim. 
If the great aristocrat no longer exists who could afford to make half a 
county his playground, stimulation and refreshment are still derived 
by a far larger public from the fact of their continued existence. Are 
they not then still performing an invaluable function? 


+ Chatsworth: a Short History. By “Francis Thompson. Country Life. 9s. $d. 
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Planning the Herbaceous Border 


; By ALLAN G. LANGDON 


N small gardens the choice of position for the herbaceous border 

is usually limited, but in any-case a background of a wall, terrace 

or fence is very helpful. Not only does it throw up the colourings 

of the flowers, but it will also act as a protection against strong 
winds. Choose an open sunny position if you can, but a north-east or 
north-west aspect will be quite suitable as long as it is not too heavily 
shaded by buildings or trees. Whatever you do, do not choose a site 
which would mean planting near one of those strong growing moisture- 
robbing hedges like privet, laurel, or euonymous. Nearly all herbaceous 
plants prefer a moist soil to a dry one and they will be sure to get a 
dry one near a hedge. It may be that the site 
you eventually decide upon already contains a 
few plants, so, to make a really first-class job 
of the border, they will have to be lifted when 
they have finished flowering and planted tem- 
porarily in a spare piece of ground until the 
border is ready for replanting in the spring. To 
save confusion then, label each plant with its 
name, height and colour when it is in flower. 

If you have a piece of land suitable for a 
border which is already empty, then the best 
thing you can do is dig it as deeply as possible 
during the summer—and the sooner it is done 

“the better. Not only is land easier to dig when 
it is moderately dry, but there is nothing to 
compare with the action of air and sunshine 
in bringing soil into a plantable condition. It 
will need digging again in the spring, but 
it will be so very much easier if it has been 
previously moved; to summer-fallow a piece 
of land is almost equivalent to giving it a 
dressing of manure, as the soil bacteria, which 
are so vital to fertility, are greatly increased by 
thorough aeration. 

You will have to leave the planting of the 
border until the spring, even though some of 
the very robust kinds like michaelmas daisies, 
phloxes and heleniums are quite happy if 
planted in the autumn; but it is far better, 
when making a new border, to plant them all : 
at the same time, and there is less risk of losing such plants as lupins 
and scabious if they are planted in the spring. 

_ - With regard to arranging the plants in the border what I suggest 
you do first is to draw a scale plan of the piece of garden you propose 
to use, and then to sketch in a number of irregular designs each of 
which will represent the position of a group of plants. Then number 
each design and put the equivalent numbers on a separate piece of 

_ paper and these will serve as a key to your planting plan. The idea 
of this is that when you see a flowering plant, maybe in a friend’s 
garden or perhaps a public park or nursery, and you decide you would 
like to have it in your own garden, you can immediately decide its 
appropriate position in your border and place its name on your key 
plan against its corresponding number. . 

The best effects are obtained by planting in bold groups using 
three to six plants of a variety to form a clump. The number in each 
group will depend upon the width of the border; I find that in a 
border say six feet wide groups of threes are sufficient. When the 
individual groups are smaller than that the effect is apt to be patchy. 
The height and colour of the plants are two important points to be 
borne in mind; especially the height, because unless they are care- 
fully placed one group can easily hide the one behind it. The placing 
of colours is largely a matter of individual taste, and depends upon 
whether harmonising or contrasting effects are aimed at. 

The main purpose of a herbaceous border is to provide a continuity 
of flowers from April until November, so a certain amount of care 
must be exercised in noting their flowering season: it spoils the general 


Pyrethrum ‘ Eileen May Robinson’ 


display if most of the early flowering kinds are planted in close 
proximity of each other. The kinds and varieties of herbaceous plants 
are so amazingly diverse in size, habit, colour and form as to permit 
of endless schemes and arrangements. Those gardeners with imagination 
and artistic inclinations will find ample scope for their talents in 
planning herbaceous borders. 

Now I want to suggest a few plants you should look out for during 
the next few months. Most of you will know the heleniums, but have . 
you seen the variety “Baroness Linden’? I think it is the best of 
them all and even surpasses that other lovely variety ‘ Moerheim 
: Beauty ’ which should also be in every garden; 
and I wonder if you have yet come across the 
comparatively new plant called heliopsis. It 
is one of the sunflower group, it is an invalu- 
able garden plant and moreover the flowers, 
which are a very deep golden yellow, are excel- 
lent for cutting. There are several varieties and 
the best one is Heliopsis Patula. 

One of the old-fashioned plants I like is 
monarda Cambridge Scarlet. In addition to 
its vivid scarlet flowers its foliage is highly 
aromatic. You will probably know it under its 
more usual name of bergamot. It really is a 
most desirable plant to have. No border would 
be complete without delphiniums and lupins. 
I will not give you specific names of these; they 
are legion and choice of variety is so much a 
matter of individual taste; but they should both 
be planted liberally as they provide colours 
which are unobtainable in any other plants. 

Just one word of warning about lupins. They 
prefer a lime-free soil. Michaelmas daisies too 
should be planted generously. Some of the 
newer varieties are very choice, especially the 
one called ‘Peace’. I also like those dainty 
varieties ‘ Little Boy Blue’ and ‘Little Pink 
Lady’; they are really delightful plants and 
rarely grow more than about 2 feet 6 inches 
high. If you like phloxes, and most people do, 
then look for the variety called ‘ Brigadier’. 
It is a new one and a welcome addition to an already long list of 
varieties. It is a deep salmon-red and, unlike most of the salmon colours, 
it does not bleach in the sunlight. 

Groups of aquilegias will add lightness and grace to your border. 
You may know them under their old name of ‘columbines’, but the 
modern strains have long spurs at the base of their petals; the 
varieties and combinations of colours are almost bewildering and no 
one can fail to admire them. I would also advise you to examine the 
new varieties of flag irises. New introductions have been arriving from 
America and British growers have also been raising very fine sorts. 
Pyrethrums are general favourites, and rightly so: not only do they 
flower fairly early but few flowers are more useful for cutting. In my 
opinion, the two best varieties are ‘Glorious’ and ‘Eileen May 
Robinson’. The former is deep crimson-scarlet and the latter a very 
pleasing large flowered pink. One of the most useful herbaceous plants 
is scabious and although new varieties are introduced from time to time, 
I still think that the one called ‘Clive Greaves’ is the best. Lastly I 
want to suggest you plant some lilies in your border. The variety to plant 
is ‘The Regal Lily’ or to give it its correct name, Lilium Regale. It 
tolerates a limey soil, it is perfectly hardy and its delicious scent fills the 
air in the warmth of the July evenings. 

/ —From a talk in the West of England Home Service 


The roses mentioned by W. H. SumpsrTer in “Home Grown’ on July 22 
were: Peace, Frensham, Dainty Maid and Fashion. 


FABER BOOKS 


Goethe’s Faust Parts I & II 

LOUIS MacNEICE 
A new translation, originally com- 
missioned and broadcast by the 
B.B.C., which contains the essen- 
tial Faust. 15/- 


The Poetry of Ezra Pound 

HUGH KENNER 
An intenpretative study that il- 
luminates the work of this ‘great 
modern poet. 25/- 


Bidding and Play in 
Duplicate Contract Bridge 
ELY CULBERTSON 


The first work entirely devoted to 
duplicate contract bridge. 
With card-hands 12/6 


Argyll in the Forty-Five 
Sir JAMES FERGUSSON 
‘Sir James, who is Keeper of the 
Records of Scotland, has retold 
the story of the *45 from an en- 
tirely new angle—You don’t need 
to be a Jacobite to be intrigued 
. . . but you must have a love of 
the Highlands and Islands.’— 
Daily Herald. Illustrated. 21/- 


~ Southill 


According to the editor of 
Country Life, this beautiful 
Regency house in Bedfordshire 
“must be acknowledged the classic 
example of the most civilised de- 
cade in the whole range of English 
architecture.’ Southill, home of 
the Whitbread family since the 
end of the XVIIIth century, is 
here shown in all its aspects by 
leading authorities in each field. 
With 90 photographs. 25/- 


The Sacred State 


of the Akan 

EVA MEYEROWITZ 
A fascinating historical and an- 
thropological survey of the people 
of the Akan and their ancient 


traditional art. 
With 111 illustrations. 42/- 


An Introduction to English 
Medieval Architecture 
HUGH BRAUN 
Our historic architecture seen as 
real buildings intended for use 


and not as museum pieces. 
Fully illustrated, 42/- 


Tudor and 
Stuart Drawings 
JOHN WOODWARD 
The first study entirely devoted 
to drawings by crtists working in 
England between 1543 and 1700. 
With 64 pages of plates. 25/- 


Is God in History? 
GERALD HEARD 


A provocative study of human 
and prehuman history. 15/- 


Traditional Recipes 
of the British Isles 
NELL HEATON 


“As comprehensive and carefully 
compiled as one would expect 
from the author of that fine work 
The Complete Cook. Arranged 
under their native counties will be 
found several hundreds of recipes 
for regional dishes—it is a 
veritable mine of information.,— 
Caterer & Hotel Keeper, 
Illustrated, 18/6 
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School 
for 
Mothers 


HE was a young farm-labourer’s wife, and she faced a charge of 

child neglect. Inexperienced, harassed by the demands of three small 
children, discouraged by wretched living conditions, she had become 
utterly apathetic. We were asked to help, and with her youngest child 
we sent her to “Mayflower”, our training home for neglectful 
mothers, In healthy, restful surroundings she soon responded to the 
kindly guidance she found there, and at cooking, cleaning, sewing, 
housekeeping, child-care she proved a willing pupil. When the time 
came for her to rejoin the family—now decently housed—she was all 
a mother and a housewife should be. 

““ Mayflower” has proved a most valuable social experiment; 
many mothers, whose only faults were ignorance and inexperience, 
have been helped there. The’ work of The Salvation Army is still 
dependent upon individual generosity. Will you help, by donation or 
legacy ? Please send a gift to General Albert Orsborn, C.B.E., 


101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


WHERE THERE’S NEED ... - 


The Salvation Army 
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PROBLEMS 


which no man can foresee 


You may feel that your family will be well provided 
for, no matter what happens to you. But inevitably 
the future will work changes—alter family circum- 
stances—hold unexpected problems, which no man 
can foresee. 

That is why it is wise to select a permanent, 
experienced, sympathetic Executor and Trustee— 
one on whose integrity and discretion you can rely 
as you would upon your own. 

In this important role, The Royal Trust Company 
offers you the permanence of a Company, the un- 
derstanding of a friend, the collective judgment of 
trained minds. 


Let us analyse your Estate and help you 
plan your Will—now. 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


3 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 ¢ A. H. MONTGOMERY, MANAGER 
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new novel 


The Masters 


%* Book Society Fiction Choice 


* “C, P. SNow at his best. . .. 


* “ The Masters is a mag- 
nificent example of pure 
story-telling and a display 
of characterization un- 
equalled in post-war fic- 


tion.” DANIEL GEORGE in 
the Bookman. 12s. 6d. 
* 
Lenard 
Kaufman 


JUBEL’S CHILDREN 


The age-old problem of the 
responsibilities of children 
toward their parents is the 
theme of this remarkable 
novel by the author of The 
Lower Part of the Sky and 
Tender Mercy. 12s. 6d. 


* 


Sean O° Casey 


COLLECTED PLAYS 
Vols. II Bnd V 


Volume III includes Purple 
Dust, Red Roses for Me, 
and a new one-act play, 
Hall of Healing. Volume 
IV includes Oak Leaves and 
Lavender, Cock -a- Doodle 
Dandy, and two new one-act 
plays, Bedtime Story and 
Time to Go. 12s. 6d. each. 


The first two volumes, pub- 
lished in 1949,.met with an 
immediate success and are 
at present reprinting. 


* 


Hi. Caudiwell 


THE CREATIVE 
IM PULSE 
In Writing and Painting 


This book is a plea for a 
deeper understanding of the 
vital importance to man of 
literature and painting; and 
provides a simple explana- 
tion of some of the great 
esthetic problems. | It is 
intended for the general 
reader and for students. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


* 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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twenty-six pages. 
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= The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


Criticism and the Nineteenth Century 
_ By Geoffrey Tillotson. 

Athlone Press. 18s. 
PROFESSOR TILLOTSON tempts us to make a dis- 


tinction between the academic and the practical - 


critic. They both have their uses, and Professor 
Tillotson is an excellent representative of the first 
kind. His method is ‘exploration’. He chooses 
his territory, which is a limited historical period, 
and he ranges far and wide within this territory. 
He then makes a report which may be one of 
three kinds: ‘an account of the journey through 
the whole country; to write of the small trove— 
a village or rich valley—in the light of the whole 
country tramped over; to write of the whole 
country as if, at the end of tramping it, he were 
to take a helicopter and view it from a chosen 
altitude’. Professor Tillotson, at the end of his 
tramping, adopts the second method, and his 
‘trove’ consists of certain aspects of the criti- 
cism of Arnold, Pater and Newman, with a more 
general essay on nineteenth-cenfury poetry 
(which is in effect a particular tribute to Tenny- 
son), an appreciation of a novel by Wilkie 
Collins, and a defence of Henry James against 
certain charges brought against him by Mr. 
E. M. Forster. 

It will be seen that the book is mainly a criti- 
cism of criticism. Forty pages of criticism are 
devoted to Newman’s ‘ Poetry with Reference 
to Aristotle’s Poetics’, itself an essay of only 
Indeed, there is very little 
direct contact with an original work of art any- 


where in the volume, and this is the main char- 
acteristic of academic criticism. 


It is, in the 
proper meaning of the word, meticulous. , It 
fears the critical issue, which is the value of a 
work of art in the present social context, and 
discusses with acumen minutiae of literary his- 
tory. ‘If it must generalise, let it be on the moral 
plane, which will admit the relevance of any- 
thing ‘human’ (Wilkie Collins or Dorothy 
Sayers). Chiding Pater for introducing the term 
‘aesthetic’ into literature, Professor Tillotson 
in two sentences divorces himself from the prac- 
tical critic. ‘... to leave plains and mountains, 
pictures and music (the proper sphere of aesthe- 
tics), for literature is to leave objects in which 
beauty may be allowed on occasions and for 
most men to be supreme for objects in which 
beauty is almost always submerged or outfaced 
by admixture with the human, and so with the 
moral, social, political and what not. Literature 
deals with man, and though it is beautiful, 
beauty is seldom its prime characteristic’. 
Holding such a view, Keats’ identification of 


‘beauty with truth becomes nonsense—man, ap- 


parently, can only wear beauty ‘as if it were a 
fur coat’. Even Pater could admit a distinction 
between ‘great’ art and ‘good’ art, but Pro- 
fessor Tillotson seems to forget that the word 
“art” is in both phrases. There is nothing con- 
fused in his argument, but it begins from a blind 
premise. This is interestingly illustrated in the 
essay on ‘Poetry in the Nineteenth Century’, 
where poetry is praised for coping with intellec- 
tual interests (‘ Thinking possessed much of the 
best poetry of the century’), and even for stating 
facts ‘so as to start a sublime emotion’. But 
such ‘ thinking’ is confused with the ‘ thinking 
aloud’ in poetry which Arnold distrusted 
(‘ More and more I feel bent against the modern 
English habit . . . of using poetry as a channel 
for thinking aloud, instead of making any- 
thing’). Arnold was speaking as a- practical 
critic, and what he objected to was not the 
presence of thought in a particular kind of 


poetry, but the absence of a concrete aesthetic 
quality in poetry.generally. It was not the con- 
tent as such that he was bent against, but a lack 
of condensation, a certain low-pressure prosiness 
“much encouraged by Wordsworth’. And that 
comes partly from the habit of regarding poetry 
as ‘made out of old thought ’"—‘ it is when draw- 
ing on old thought’, says Professor Tillotson, 
“that poetry is most happily itself’. It is, of 
course, true that the eternal verities are few and 
commonplace, and if a poet can give them a 
new coat we are duly grateful. But here again it 
should be made clear that the poetry lies in the 
cut and colour of the new coat, not in the body 
of thought beneath. 

Arnold was, in the main, a practical critic, 
concerned for the particularities of expression. 
So were two nineteenth-century critics but barely 
mentioned by Professor Tillotson—Bagehot and 
Hopkins. With a different conception of criti- 
cism a very different book might be written 
under this title. But this is not to deny many 
virtues of the academic point of view—its care, 
its scholarship, its discrimination, Burning for 
a correct interpretation, it will even find car- 
nality in Henry James. It is by no means 
inhuman. 

This is, apparently, the first substantial 
publication of the University of London’s new 
press, and it may be welcomed unreservedly as 
an admirably produced book. 


Selected Lyrical Poems. By Richard 


Church. Staple Press. 8s. 6d. 


How delightful, shall we say, to find a Georgian 
still with us? But we imagine Mr. Church dis- 
liking labels. If we do not wish to dote on a 
dandelion, he does not ask us to do so. Indeed, 
having attempted, and successfully, to diversify 
the higher Sunday newspaper, he has learnt to 
presume nothing of his public’s attention. The 
charming poetical exercise, the happy and lucky 
knack of turning to account a country walk, a 
morning’s digging, or (more impressively) a row 
on the lake or by a waterfall, need not disturb 
the week-end’s repose. So, in forty years, the 
poet’s language is enfeebled, his tools are blunted, 
and he is left with no defence or retaliation but 
to come up stealthily to the Sunday sleeper, 
and say boo very loudly. 

Invisible, the messenger 

Came and whispered close to her... 

... through her lazy heart and brain 

Which in this social ease had lain 

Too long to bring her any rest, 

There rushed a tide that stormed her breast; 

Tumultuous news came flooding whence 

The ocean of intelligence 

Roamed unfathomably deep 

Around the scattered isles of sleep, 

Reached the white continent of thought 

And round its broken bastions wrought 

Thunder! 

There is indeed something boyish about Mr. 
Church—not childish but boyish: whether he is 
the boy being poetical for his master, or one 
of his two ‘ whispering and ardent boys’ in ‘A 
Dream at Middle Age’. He has certainly percep- 
tion, but you cannot tell exactly what he per- 
ceives, unless it is the holiness of the ‘ red- 
throated bird’, or the lust of the sun. For these 
are images that recur, as in ‘Challenge to 
Dualism’ and ‘The Wrong Road’, with most 
conviction. He can find exactly the right form 
for what he has to say— 

The aspen leaves are down. 
Those trembling lips no more 
Will touch our hearts with fear. 


But with that fall is gone 
Alertness of the mind, 

A looking habit, a keen 

Instinct, such as men blind 

From birth possess, who see 

The unseeable, know the unknown, 
And need no aspen tree. 


At the other extreme, he has sometimes verses 
conventional in metre, imposing in theme, that 
sag like expensive blouses. 

Having complained of him in this volume, let 


“us quote him at his liveliest, in a poem called 


“The Wych-elm’. This is something between 
Scots and Skeltonic, only milder. 

I am never tired 

Of his leaf-lippings, 

Garrulous, absurd 

In his bough-whippings. 


He will rub his branches 
Like a musing fly, 
Though his great haunches 
Are three cottages high... - 
_Here, in some such genuinely inventive play of 
— seems to be Mr. Church’s true lyrical 
craft. 


The Rise and Fall of the Japanese Empire 

By David H. James. 

Allen and Unwin. 21s. 
Captain James is well qualified by his experience 
to set before us his opinions of the Japanese and 
of their conduct in the recent war. He has spent 
much of his life either in Japan or in other 
countries of the Far East. In 1941 the went to 
Singapore as an Intelligence Officer. He was 
taken prisoner at the time of the surrender of 
General Percival’s forces, and he spent eighteen 
months in the notorious Changi camp. Then he 
was sent to Japan, and he remained there as a 
prisoner-of-war until Japan’s capitulation. As 
he was well acquainted with the Japanese lan- 
guage, he was called upon to act as interpreter 
between the Japanese and their captives, and this 
gave him opportunities, denied to most other 
prisoners, of forming a just estimate of Japanese 
reactions to the changing fortunes of the war. 

His book has been ambitiously planned. The 
first two hundred pages provide a synopsis of 
Japan’s history from the earliest times down to 
the outbreak of the Second World War. While 
these historical chapters contain much interest- 
ing information, they suffer from the author’s 
unsystematic arrangement of his material and 
from his incoherence in exposition. But Captain 
James disarms criticism by insisting that this 
synopsis of thistory is intended not for serious 
students but for the general reader, and that its 
sole purpose is to throw light on the develop- 
ment of Japanese modes of thought and conduct 
and so to help in the understanding of recent 
happenings. Wihile these historical chapters may 
have some value from this point of view, 
undoubtedly the really important part of the 
book begins with the account of the author’s 
arrival in the Far East in August, 1941. From 
then onwards, he recounts his persona] experi- 
ences against the background of the war, and 
his narrative becomes forceful and of absorbing 
interest. He draws a vivid picture of the con- 
fusion of the Malayan campaign and of the 
circumstances that attended the surrender of the 
British forces at Singapore. Most revealing of 
all is the description of the attitude of the 
Japanese to their prisoners—their contempt for 
soldiers who had allowed themselves to be cap- 
tured and their refusal to admit the validity of 
international codes concerning the treatment of 
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prisoners-of-war, From this sprang the extreme 


brutality of which Captain James gives many 
horrifying examples. Some of the worst brutali- 
ties were committed against those Indian 
prisoners who resisted the attempts of the 
Japanese to enlist them in the so-called Indian 
National Army. 

The author is able to show that this barbarity 
was not merely the accidental result of the 
character of the officers who happened to be in 
charge of the camps, nor could it be attributed 
to a breakdown of discipline among exultant 
troops. It was derived from codes of thought 
and conduct which had been deliberately incul- 
cated by the military leaders. ‘During my own 
three-and-a-half years as a captive’, he says, 
‘I recall no instance when even an expression 
of disgust, or of mild regret, was made by a 
single Japanese, soldier or civilian, when an act 
of brutality was perpetrated in their presence’. 
Yet all this barbarity stands out in sharp con- 
trast to the considerate and restrained conduct 
of the Japanese in the ordinary business of life. 
Captain James himself points out that, even after 
the most devastating air raids on the Japanese 
Cities, the civilian population showed little or no 
hostility towards the prisoners-of-war in their 
midst. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book 
is that in which the author describes the chang- 
ing temper of the people as the war turned 
against them. He was able to observe how, after 
the spring of 1945, the political struggle between 
those members of the Government who wanted 
peace and the Army, which was determined to 
fight to the last, affected the tone of the 
Press. Whereas before that time the people were 
kept in ignorance of their “defeats, from the 
spring onwards the Press was far from ‘ slow to 
give prominence to bad news’. This, he thinks, 
was the result of deliberate policy on the part 
of the Government which wanted peace but 
dared not openly challenge the military leaders. 

Since the signature of a peace treaty with 
Japan in the near future seems likely, this book 
is timely. At such a moment it is well to be 
reminded of the barbarous streak in Japanese 
tradition. That streak cannot be removed by 
imposing on the people an alien civilisation, but 
only (as Mr. Charles Morgan has sdid in the 
context of Germany) by enabling them ‘to re- 
imagine themselves’ and ‘to look forward with 
their own eyes’, Whether the Japanese can 
‘re-imagine themselves’ in such a way as to 
exclude from their future way of life the bar- 
barous characteristics which, along with much 
that is admirable, have come down from the past 
is a question which must now be troubling 
American and British statesmen. Indeed, at this 
moment it must be perplexing the best among 
the Japanese themselves. 


Good English: How to Write It 
By G. H.-Vallins. Pan Books. 2s. 


This book has a double importance. Pan Books, 
a series at once entertaining and informative, 
presents us, not with a reprint but with an 
entirely new work; and the author, known 
especially for The Making and Meaning of 
Words and, in a notable collaboration, for The 
A.B.C. of Modern English Usage, speaks from a 
wide experience in both teaching and authorship. 

In his brief ‘ Prelude—the Scope and Aims of 
This Book’ the author tells us how (and why) he 
has set our to fulfil his’purpose. The ground he 
covers may be indicated by detailing the chapter- 
headings: ‘Points of Order: Agreement and 
Relationship’; ‘The Pattern of the Sentence’ 
(excellent); ‘ Points of Punctuation’ (for further 
guidance, consult G. V. Carey’s exemplary Mind 
the Stop); ‘ First Interlude for Entertainment’ 
(a commentary upon certain subtleties and 
ambiguities of syntax); ‘Jargon, Cliché and 
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Figure’ (or rather, figures of speech); ‘ Second 
Interlude for Entertainment’ (literary journal- 
ism and book-reviewers’ English); ‘On Writing 
a Letter’ (with helpful examples); ‘The Bug- 
bear of Spelling’; ‘ Answers to Questions Raised 
in the Book’; and an Index. 

Only on one point, which does not in the least 
invalidate the worth, indeed the excellence, of 
Good English, can the reviewer bring himself 
to differ. Mr. Vallins exaggerates the rapidity 


‘with which usage, as distinct from fashion, 


changes. For instance, new words inevitably 
arise as new fields of knowledge, or extensions of 
existing fields, are discovered; that increase of 
vocabulary does not affect usage. New ways of 
writing do affect it, yet only very slowly. 
Between the usage of one lustrum and that of 
the next, the differences are extremely slight 
and they hardly concern the average man and 
woman; between the usage of one decade and 
that of the next, unless a great war has inter- 
vened, the differences are still small, except for 
writers. The average person was, in 1939, writing 
English almost exactly the same as he was, or 
would have been, writing it in 1929; but the 
young poets of the 1930s were certainly writing 
verse that, in usage, was manifestly different 
from the conventional poetic style that had been 
prevalent for perhaps twenty years before Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land appeared in 1922. 
It is in tempo rather than in usage that change 
occurs the most rapidly. > 

Mr. Vallins, then, may rest assured that, in 
1971, his book will prove no less useful to 
those who wish to write good English than it 
is today. 


The Oxford Companion te the Theatre 
Edited by Phyllis Hartnoll. 
Oxford. 35s. 


You might like to learn what is—or was—known 
in the theatrical profession as ‘ Sadler’s Wells 
make-up’. ‘ All that is required of the Sadler’s 
Wells make-up is a couple of tobacco tins, into 
which is scraped from the dressing-room walls 
white distemper and red or brown distemper; 
for shadow-work one merely runs the finger 
along in the dust under the dressing-table shelf’. 
One quickly adds that this is the recipe for 
Sadler’s Wells make-up of many decades ago, 
when the precursor of the now noble theatre was 
the cheapest penny-gaff east of Piccadilly. 
Shades of the present Vic-Wells Ballet and 
Opera Companies, and the exquisite Margot 
Fonteyn! 

This is merely one of the side-lines and glean- 
ings from this book. A companion to anything 


suggests a shilling pamphlet easily slipped into. 


the pocket. But not an Oxford companion. 
The present volume costs 35s., contains not less 
than half-a-million words, and is as bulky as 
three Baedekers. But as a desk-book and a 
reference-book it is worth every penny. Its 
editor has set out squarely her terms of refer- 
ence. ‘ The emphasis throughout has. been on the 
popular rather than the literary. theatre .. . It 
is a companion to the playhouse, meant. for 
those who would rather see a play than read 
it... . This, then, accounts for such entries as 
Boulevard du Temple, Burlesque, Gaff. 
Music-Hall, Vaudeville .. . and a number of 
minor dramatists, low comedians, and obscure 
theatres that lie cheek by jowl with Shakespeare 
and Aristophanes, Kean and Irving, Drury Lane 
and the Gomédie-Francaise ’. 

Erudition is not lacking. Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll, A. V. Cookman of The Times, Mrs. 
Gabrielle Enthoven (on theatre playbills), James 
Laver, of the South Kensington, a world-expert 
on period-costume, S. R. Littlewood and 
Macqueen-Pope on contemporary and _ near- 
contemporary London theatre, have all contri- 


buted articles. The Soviet, Grecian and Negro 
theatres have been covered, not exhaustively—as 


they could not be in the space—but. with full 


bibliographies for deeper students. The French 
theatre in all its phases has been covered with 
remarkable balance and judgment, mostly, as one 
gathers from a series of un-initialled articles, by 
the editress herself. is 

It is a book, unlike most reference-books, that 
can be browsed through with pleasure, and 
entertaining reading found on most pages—see 
the short biographies of many seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century actors and actresses who 
figure in it. If it is too dear for many hard-up 
young students of the drama to buy individually, 
it should be bought by groups of them collec- 
tively. And over the scholarly signature of the 
Professor who writes on the Dionysian theme in 
Greek drama occur the sentences: ‘The death 
and “ sufferings” of Dionysius were. commonly 
presented in quasi-dramatic ritual: his rebirth, 
presumably in ritual of a more cheerful kind: 
while as god of wine, intoxication, and ecstasy, 
he was honoured by rites that may be mildly 
described as jolly’. The genius of understate- 
ment is the genius of the English language.” 


John Byrom: Selections from his Journals 
and Papers. Edited by Henri Talon. 


Rockcliff. 25s. 


John Byrom (1691-1763) is one of those minor 
figures who help to form a climate of opinion. 
He knew a large number of people in the 
eighteenth century with names more famous 
than his own. As a writer of verses he hardly 
escapes mediocrity; but he is represented in the 
Oxford Book of Eighteenth-Century Verse and 
is notoriously the author of ‘ Christians awake! 
Salute the happy morn’. Probably he was-best 
known to his contemporaries as the master of 
a system of shorthand, published in 1767, four 
years after his death. This achieved considerable 
popularity, for he travelled widely to teach it, 


and seems to-have been welcomed by men of all : 


classes, from dukes to undergraduates. In this 
way he earned a living, but his main interest was 
religion, and it is in this field that he might 
have been an important witness. 

Might have been: that is the rub. Here was 
a man of intelligence (pupil of the great Bentley), 
of commanding presence, friend and devoted 
admirer of William Law of the ‘ Serious Call’, 
who came into touch with many of the ‘ enthu- 
siasts’ of the day, the Wesleys and George 
Whitefield among them. He was acquainted with 
the doctrines of the ‘ quietist’ group associated 
with Madame Guyon, the Chevalier Ramsay and 
Lord Pitsligo, and with the speculations’ of 
Bochme. That he was able to think for himself 
his remarks on Warburton, and his record of a 
long conversation with Dr. Joseph Butler (pages 
169-172), clearly show. Moreover, he was free 
of another interesting. group as a Fellow of the 
young Royal Society. Since he kept a journal, 
and could use his shorthand for it, he had much 
in his favour. But,:as a diarist, he is unequal to 
his opportunities. He is not a diarist by vocation, 
and never pretends to Boswellian record. 

Apart from his interest in religion and short- 
hand there are many pickings here of other 


-kinds for the common: reader. Byrom was a 


Manchester man, with strong Lancashire con- 
nections, and so has much to say that interests 
local historians. It is a pity that the account of 
the 45, as it affects Lancashire, is recounted from 
the journal of his daughter Elizabeth, a flighty 
miss too excited to notice much more than 
gossip. Byrom’s good things are by the way, 
such as this from a letter to his wife of May 25, 
yay : 
Yesterday passed by our gate here [Gray’s 
Inn] the famous Jonathan Wild in a cart 


koe te a pi hoe Metan ait Br 


‘JULY 26 1951 


JULY 26 1951 


as 


between two other malefactors, in a nightgown, 
‘without a hat, with a book in his hand, crying. 
There was the greatest mob imaginable, and they 
hooted him along. He took opium to poison 
himself last night, as they say, but it did not 
quite take effect; he was very loath to be hanged 
when it came to’t; the mob pelted him at the 
very gallows. 


For many years Byrom’s writings have been 
respectably buried in the publications of the 
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‘ 
Chetham Society (two volumes of journals and 
three of verses). Henri Talon, professor of 
English at Dijon, has now made this adequate 
selection and is almost able to convince us that 
Byrom is rather better than his best. The editing 
is well done and the lengthy footnotes relate 
Byrom to his milieu. But since a long note is 
added to any well-known name even casually 
mentioned in the journal the editor is often 
more important than the author. The notes, 
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nevertheless, add much to the interest of the 
book. At times they might have been more 
fittingly expressed. It is a little odd to read, from 
a French professor, that ‘Mme. Guyon.. . 
became acquainted with Fénelon, a great French 
prelate, and Mme. de Maintenon, whose influence 
on Louis XIV was very great’. There are other 
ways of saying it. The book is well illustrated 
and well produced. There is a full and reliable 
index. 


The Betrothed (I Promessi Sposi). By Alessandro Manzoni. Translated and introduced by Archibald Colquhoun. Dent. 15s. 
The Blessing. By Nancy Mitford. Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
The Masters. By C. P. Snow. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


T would be a refinement of politeness to 
pretend that Alessandro Manzoni is an author 
well known in this country. He would rank 
high, indeed, in any list of the Great Unread. 
To have been translated by both Goethe and 
Gladstone is a title to our curiosity, if not to 
our affection; the connoisseur of anxiety cannot 


but respond to a man who, at one time in his- 


life, was driven by some inner insecurity to 
weigh his clothes several times a day; the 
musician must honour the writer who was the 
friend of Verdi and the occasion of his 
“Reqitiem’; andthe literary historian must be 
intrigued by the phenomenon of a book which, 
to a degree unparalleled in England or France 
or America, is a national monument. Is there 
really so much in Manzoni and in J Promessi 
Sposi? Or may we complacently attribute its 
pre-eminence to a certain poverty of competi- 
tion? Mr. Archibald Colquhoun has enabled us 
to settle the problem. 

The Betrothed is an enormous book. Con- 
ceived on the scale of War and Peace and La 
Chartreuse de Parme, it must be unreadable in 
the primitive translations, now more than a cen- 
tury old, which followed its first publication in 
1827. Mr. Colquhoun presents his version with 
a diffidence which, though natural, is misplaced. 
The Betrothed does very well in its English 
guise. It is a historical novel, but it is also a 
philosophical one; religion, politics, social 
justice, morality both public and private—there 
is room for all of these questions to be dis- 
‘cussed to the point of exhaustion; and the novel 
displays a variety of level and touch that would 
in itself explain its continuous popularity. It is 
delightful to read; and just as George Moore 
remarked of one of Tolstoy’s great novels that 
it contained ‘everything except a yacht-race’, so 
the contemporary reader of The Betrothed can 
attest that it contains everything except a treatise 
on ballooning and a table of the appearances of 
Betelgueuse. The book is omni-capacious. War, 
famine and plague never quite over-shadow the 
original poignance of the betrothed couple; the 
search for justice and the search for love con- 
tinue side by side; and the book has not one, 
but a score, of stories—all recounted with a 
verve, a golden good’ humour, and a Verdian 
dramatic sense that make the new version a 
notable annexation for English literature. 

Manzoni once said that there was, ‘at a 
moderate estimate, about six hundred times more 
love in this world than is needed for the con- 
servation of our revered species’, Contestable in 
itself, this assertion is vastly un-professional. 
For what do most readers require of a novel? 
The pleasures of vicarious desire. These pleasures, 
I am glad to say, are presented with rare con- 
centration by Miss Nancy Mitford in her new 
novel. Her heroine, Grace Allingham, is a 
-youngish, pretty, trustful, un-inquisitive girl of 
excellent family. When she marries, in the 


middle of the war, the Marquis de Valhubert, 
she knows nothing of French life; and it is only 
after several placid and solitary years in the 
English countryside that she and her husband 
are re-united and at last begin the life, in Paris 
and Provence, of a fashionable French couple. 
Imperfectly grounded by her father in Michelet, 
La Bruyére, Bossuet and Rivarol, she is con- 
siderably astonished by a mode of life of whose 
hazards and exigences she is vividly, if incom- 
pletely, aware. An unpretending Cabbage White 
among the Emperor Moths of western civilisa- 
tion, she does as best she can. Only when her 
husband is discovered in two acts of peculiarly 
flagrant . infidelity does she come bumbling 
righteously back to England. € 

From this point onwards it is her young son, 
Sigismond, who rules the intrigue. Convinced 
by experience that his life is infinitely more 
amusing when his parents live apart, he sets 
himself to prevent the reconciliation towards 
which both sinner and  sinned-against are 
secretly tending. His pleasure in doing this is 
soon communicated to the reader, and it is in 
a blaze of unreality that the delicate comedy of 
the earlier chapters is finally turned into farce. 
Miss Mitford’s object is to play off the intelli- 
gence, the irony, and the keen-spirited realism 
of French manners against the confused and un- 
ambitious good-will of the islander. As she is 
gifted with a tongue that can take the hide off 
an ox, and an eye that can penetrate everything 
except her own illusions, and as her subject is 
the most entertaining and delightful society in 
the world, The Blessing could hardly fail. 

Perhaps it is a vaudeville, rather than a novel: 
a succession of comic tours de force, in which 
the most various topics—the discomforts of 
Eton, the idiosyncrasies of English Nannies, the 
deceptive casualness of French country life, the 
ambiguities of English intellectual life, the con- 
versation of American officials—have excited 
Miss Mitford to some new feat of summary 
evocation, Certain inconsistencies of character 
one must ascribe to a prudent regard for the law 
of libel; certain inconsistencies of tone, to a 
passing phase of carelessness or discouragement; 
but what cannot be gainsaid is that, in a season 
of low-spirited fictions, Miss Mitford has once 
again confirmed her position as our best enter- 
tainer. Of course the Marquis de Valhubert is 
one of the most wishful figures in English litera- 
ture; not since the great days of Lord Peter 
Wimsey, indeed, has*such a paragon been con- 
jured with such admiring persistence. It is as a 
willing slave, indeed, and an undemanding 
auxiliary that Miss Mitford has made herself 
over to France; and her portrait of French life 
is one at which even the French themselves, so 
rarely averse to favourable mention, have been 
known to demur. But these are venial and en- 
dearing traits. 

The Blessing asserts, however discreetly, that 


the pleasures of the body are a department of 
intelligence. This aspect of life is largely ignored 
in The Masters. One or two of Mr. Snow’s 
intellectual giants have just heard of it, but in 
general it is pushed out of Cambridge and 
located in the southern suburbs of London. The 
Masters is the story of a college election. The 
Master of one of the smaHer Cambridge colleges 
is at the point of death; and throughout his 
long agony the Fellows of the college manoeuvre 
to choose his successor. Discreetly at first, and 
then with an ever-mounting acerbity, the college 
divides into two camps—the one supporting Dr. 
Jago, the humane, mercurial, deep-feeling Senior 
Tutor; the other gathered round the less openly 
ambitious Crawford, a physiologist of inter- 
national renown. A clear majority is necessary if 
the election is not to pass to an extra-collegiate 
authority. Can Dr. Jago’s supporters rally the 
requisite number? Or will their candidate’s un- 
feigned anxiety, unstable nature and disastrous 
marriage disqualify him in the long struggle 
with the monolithic Crawford? Mr. Snow fol- 
lows every flicker of feeling, every quiver and 
quibble of conscience, with a solicitude which at 
the outset may seem almost comical; but as the 
book proceeds it assumes a double power. Not 
only does it offer a micro-political image of the 
extent to which all struggles for power are de- 
grading: it also suggests the quite special char- 
acter of a controversy in which nearly everybody 
involved has the illusion that he is facing 
irreconcilable differences in a spirit of lofty and 
disinterested intellectual comprehension. 

To those whose view of Cambridge is based 
upon a rather more volatile society than that 
portrayed by Mr. Snow, the struggle may seem 
a shade too logical, the passions a shade too 
obvious; and Mr, Snow’s preoccupation with 
those Fellows who have distinguished themselves 
in the natural sciences has the consequence that 
we deal mostly with men. whose conversation 
does not always betray their intellectual 
eminence. But the analysis of dissatisfaction has 
always been Mr. Snow’s strong point as a 
novelist, and the torments of a Casaubon are 
often paralleled in his disunited Common Room. 
The surface of his narrative is plain and un- - 
obtrusive: the food, the wine, the voluptuous 
summer gardens, and the visits of a blunt- 
spoken benefactor from the world of commerce 
—these alone relieve the sombre march of 
events. In his dialogue Mr. Snow adopts the 
method of a mannerist; but the affectations of 
academic speech do not Conceal the extent to 
which these men are vulnerable to the cares and 
distresses of ordinary life. They are incomplete 
beings, and it is the mark of Mr. Snow’s 
patience and skill that we come to care deeply 
for and about them. But perhaps, after all, that 
is only a way of saying that he has written with 
concentrated passion about the subjects he 
knows best. JOHN RUSSELL 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
Missing Actors 


THE TELEVISION FILM of the laying by the 
Queen of the foundation stone of the National 
Theatre is, as they say, a historical document. 
It is one that will without any doubt cause to 
future historians a good deal of interesting 
speculation. They will know from the news- 
paper files of the present day that the Britain of 
the mid-nineteenth century was rich in con- 
siderable actors and actresses. They will know 
further from the advertisement columns of these 
same papers that at the very moment that the 
stone was laid players like Sir Ralph Richardson, 
Miss Vivien Leigh, Mr. John Gielgud, Sir 
Laurence Olivier, Mr. John Clements, Dame 
Edith Evans, Miss Kay Hammond, and Dame 
Sybil Thorndike were not only in existence, but 
in existence in London. The stone was laid on 
a Friday morning; and in the evening of that 
day every one of these eminent artists appeared 
on the stage of some London theatre not more 
than a couple of miles from the scene of the 
ceremony. 

Will it not seem odd to these 
historians of the future that, on 
the evidence of this television 
film record, Dame Sybil was 
the only one of our leading 
players who was sufficiently 
interested in the beginning of 
the National Theatre to be 
present at this important cere- 
mony? Whilst Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton was introducing the 
Queen, and again whilst the 
Queen in a most musical voice 
was making a gracious speech, 
my eye searched the screen in 
vain for evidence that the 
theatrical profession had taken 
any interest in this supremely 
theatrical event. I saw Mrs. 
Attlee: I saw a lady who was 
fidgeting with her hat: but not 
an actor, not an actress. People 
who were present at the cere- 
mony tell me that most of, or 
even all, the players I have men- 
tioned, and many more, did 
actually attend it. But these 
must have been cases of mis- 


taken identity. I cannot believe that, had there 
been any representatives of the theatre in the 
foyer of the Festival Hall on that Friday morn- 
ing, the makers of«the télevision film record 
would have been so inept as to overlook them. 
I awaited Tolstoy’s ‘Where Love’ Is’ with 
keen anticipation. It was in the children’s pro- 
gramme, and the children’s programme, -as I 
have often said, is one of television’s big 
successes. But this little play was not as moving 
as I had expected it to be. It was self-conscious. 
It seemed too obviously contrived to lead up 
to its final Biblical quotation to have genuine 
simplicity. The evening after the performance I 
came on this passage in André Gide’s Fournal: 
“For me, Tolstoy remains an impossibility. 
Cinelli compared him with St. Francis; what an 
absurdity! Tolstoy contrasts with St. Francis 
with his whole being and entire complexity, his 
ostentation, and even his effort towards a spec- 
tacular destitution; forever putting on a show 
for himself, for him simplicity is but a further 
complication. Protean, his most complicated 
“creations ” are never more than a simplification 
of himself; he who is capable of becoming so 


= 


“ The Passing Show ’ (1930-1939), televised on July 17 


Scene from ale Pavillon 
d’Armide’: based on an early 
Fokine ballet with choreography 
by Walter Gore, who also played 
the Viscount (foreground); Paula 
Hinton as Armida (centre) 


less, the performance of ‘ Where 
Love Is’ left precisely this un- 
comfortable feeling of insincer- 
ity. Mr. Eliot Makeham’s 
chuckling old pilgrim, so 
studiously naive, so elaborately 
simple, had a self-conscious air. 
Mr. Hugh Morton’s Stepano- 
vitch, the road sweeper, was 
certainly the robustest figure I 
have ever seen in a state of 
collapse, and Mr. Ivor 
Barnard’s unbelieving shoe- 
maker was peevish rather than 
deeply stricken in grief. The 
ending, with the Voice quoting 
*the Bible, had the neatness of 
an O. Henry sting-in-the-tail, 
which is exactly the quality 
that, in a tale of this kind, 
ought to be avoided. Anything 
contrived, anything artificial, is 
here fatal. ~ ase ‘ 
Rarely do I disagree with my 


Left: scene from ‘The Search Party’ (televised on 
July 12). Left to right: Mrs. Saunders (Jane Whit- 
ing), Mrs. Dick. (Ellen Martin), Miss Farquharson 
(Violet Gould), Mr. Goddard (Hugh Moxey), Miss 
Blow (Ursula Howells), and the Earl of Manton 


colleague, Mr. Reginald, Pound, 
and never without misgiving. 
He marshalled his arguments 
against ‘The Suffragette’ last 


(Wyndham Goldie) 


many persons becomes forever 
incapable of real sincerity ’. 

This seems a little hard on 
Tolstoy. It is difficult to see how 
a novelist can create anything but 
aspects of his own character, for 
he cannot write well of what he 
is unfamiliar with and does not 
understand. -But if he confines 
himself to what he knows, and to 
what he is, it is surely unfair then 
to accuse him of insincerity, as 
Gide apparently does. Neverthe- 


° week with such force and pre- 

: cision that he almost convinced 

me, And yet I must admit to having taken con- 
siderable pleasure in that particular programme. 
Even the rhetorical speeches that irritated Mr, 


-Pound discovered in me a certain emotional 


response. ‘The Suffragette’ seemed to me a 
satisfying example of a kind of dramatic enter- 
tainment which is peculiarly well-suited to tele- 
vision. It is less gripping than one would 
demand in a theatre, to which one has gone at 
the cost of some discomfort and expense. But in 
the home, in an easy chair, one can accept a 
mixture of instruction, a slackening of tension, 


‘that in a public place of entertainment one would 
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- instead 


reject. The union of drama and education, both 
diluted, is a fertile field for television to explore. 
HAROLD HOBSON 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


On the Attack 


AN OLD CORNISHMAN complained to me one 
Sunday that the preacher’s voice had no sting: 
it was ‘all in ribbons, like wet weed’. I remem- 
ber that whenever I hear a speaker without the 
quality of attack, someone with a seaweed-voice 
that wavers and drifts in maddening uncertainty. 
There have been many stage performances in 
which a player, failing to hit at a part, has 
become only a blur in the mind, a wisp of 
cirrus. It is worse if this happens on the air 
when the voice must rule. Happy the listener 
who can say at once that it is an ‘attacking’ 
cast: no question of a vague dab here, a peck 
there. I had never expected to meet Tommy 
Handley and John Gielgud in the same para- 
graph; but, listening last week to a revival of an 
old ‘Itma’ programme (Light), and to the Giel- 
gud ‘ Hamlet’ (Third), I found one thing com- 
mon to both: Gielgud and Handley attacked 
from the first, struck home, defined a character 
of hinting, ribbon-trailing, thinning 


- away. 


e 


It was strange to catch Handley’s voice again, 
the warm, gusty voice that would drive all before 
it helter-skelter. There were other once-famous 
sounds, such as the slow thirstiness of Chin- 
strap: but ‘Itma’, as of old, meant Handley. 
No. 206, with the Tomtopians making rings 
round a circus, might not have been a five-star 
choice. Never mind: it brought to us That 
Man as he banged through the puns, clattered 
across the points of the cross-talk, genially blud- 
geoned his neighbour (‘He tried to dive through 
a hoop before they took the barrel off’) and. kept 
the ‘Itma’ jabberwocky in tumultuous drive. 
Other endearing people joined him: Sam Fair- 
fechan of the Welsh curlicues, Naive (‘ What is 
Charlie Shadwell? ’), a cluster of others—all 
borne on the Handley gale that swept forward in 
irresistible attack. = : 

Tomtopia to Elsinore. There again was Giel- 
gud’s Hamlet, spoken in the voice that can hold 
the tenderness of the homage to Horatio—my 
most lingering memory—or raise what has been 
called ‘a silver tempest’. We know, when Giel- 
gud speaks, that he must inevitably touch the 
true note. He is a clarifying Hamlet, one to 
pluck out the heart of the mystery, not one to 
send us baffled to dagger and asterisk and a 
litter of ‘textual comment. Gielgud fixes the 
mind: listening to him, we cannot let the play 
slip by on a wash of familiar words. He attacks 
the verse: he does not sidle away from it. I 
have never heard a more touching death scene 
(but why allow. the narrator to intrude prosaic- 
ally immediately afterwards?). Once more, in this 
recording, I admired the honesty of Sebastian 
Shaw’s Horatio and the fussy-dry clucking of 


Balliol Holloway’s Polonius. Yet again—attack. 


It seemed that this might be the word in 
Frank Hauser’s production of ‘ The Lady’s Not 
For Burning’ (Home), which opened with an 
angry chorus of ‘ Burn the witch! ’ Hearing it, 
Jennet Jourdemayne might very well have cried 
(with the victim-of another hunt), ‘This is the 
chase; I am gone for ever’. And it was 
heightened, when I heard it, by a discourteous 
thunderstorm without (none of Mr. Hauser’s 
work) which cannonaded through the first act 
of Christopher Fry’s April-flowering verse. Some 
of the cast treated the verse too gingerly. All was 
well when we could listen to Gladys Young; and 
Maxine Audley, ever an attacking player, brought 
up Jennet in her first words and kept her sharply 
before us. We could say this of Catherine Lacey’s 
Dido in the fourth book of C. Day Lewis’ new 
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translation of ‘The Aeneid’ (Third). Clearly, 
the complete work—an autumn excitement—will 
be a distinguished version, supple and most 
speakable. (I observed, in the passage of the 
cutting of the cables, ‘The same urgency fired 
his comrades all; They cut and ran for it’, where 
a standard Victorian text has ‘All, in one 
moment, the same ardour seized; They hale, 
they hurry’). There was much fine speaking, 
by Catherine Lacey and Alan Wheatley in 


particular. No bobbing like wet seaweed; no 
dithering. Instead, attack—and, once more, 
attack. 


[tee TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Religion and Science 


IT WAS PARDONABLE, surely, that when Radio 
Times announced ‘The Lunar Society of the 
Air’ I should at once conclude this to be a new 
comic variety series. J presumed, in fact, that 
the word ‘lunar’ thad partaken of the fate of 
the word ‘ mental’, and it was a surprise to find 
that all the performers save one were professors. 
Not only that: they were all good talkers, which 
is not an inevitable corollary. This was a record- 
ing of an after-dinner conversation originally 
broadcast on the Midland Home Service. Its 
subject was “The Future Evolution of Man’, a 
question whose answer is a matter of guesswork, 
but guesswork in this instance based on expert 
knowledge of man’s past and present. Only the 
most ingenuous listener would expect that a 
spontaneous conversation on such a problematical 
theme would guide him straight as a die through 
the jungle and land him in a_ well-appointed 
settlement. The listener’s part here is not that 


- of a personally conducted tourist but an eaves- 


dropper, a Lazarus sitting, as it were, on the 
floor and picking up what crumbs he can spot 
as they fall from the professors’ table. By keeping 
my wits about me I contrived to collect a level 
saucerful, but it was tantalising to hear, merci- 
lessly preserved on the record, the repeated clink 
of a decanter against a glass—certain evidence 
that they were enjoying themselves. rather more 
than I was. I expect to be very much more 
interested and entertained this week when the 
Society discusses a narrower and. more definite 
subject, telepathy. 

The difficulty of reconciling religion and 
science lies nowadays not in their ultimate in- 
compatibility but in the fact that there are few 
thinkers who are qualified to undertake the task. 
Scientists in the Church are almost as rare as 
figs on thistles, and the-converse is equally true. 
Canon Raven, I think I-am right in saying, was 
a scientist before he took holy orders, and when 
he did so he evidently did not abandon the 
scientific outlook for the religious, but combined 
the two. Consequently his series of six talks on 
“Science and the Christian Man’, of which at 
the time of writing I have heard two, could 
hardly fail to be of exceptional interest, even if 
he were not what he is, an admirable broadcaster 
with a vigorous and lucid style to which it is a 
pleasure to listen. 

Another interesting talk on the Christian 
religion—this time a matter of facts and figures 
—was Ivan Bilibin’s ‘ Religion in the U.S.S.R.’, 
the subject of this month’s review of ‘ Soviet 
Affairs ’. It seems that a modus vivendi has been 
established between Church and State. The 
official attitude remains atheistic and_religion is 
combated by the vigorous propaganda of ‘ social 
and scientific knowledge’, but it is recognised 
that there are many Russians still incapable of 
digesting the pure milk of dialectical materialism 
and so the Church is tolerated. The result is 
interesting. Although fewer religious books are 
published, theological seminaries have greatly 
increased, new churches are being opened and 
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the scripturss are explained during church ser- 
vices which are longer than formerly. In this 
country we have long since outgrown religious 
‘fundamentalism’ and its scientific counterpart 
“dialectical materialism’, but many scientists 
and churchmen are still at loggerheads and it 
occurs to me, after listening to the broadcasts I 
have mentioned, to suggest that a future host of 
the new Lunar Society, after carefully picking 
his guests, might raise the subject of ‘ Religion 
and Science ’. 

In ‘The Actor’s Speaking of Hamlet’ George 
Rylands talked admirably not only on the theme 
of his title, but on the appearance in the style 
of ‘Hamlet’ of a new conception of dramatic 
speech in Shakespeare’s writing. His talk was 
illustrated by a series of fascinating recordings 
including, by way of. comic interlude, a recita- 
tion by a certain Canon Fleming who, one would 
have said, had served his apprenticeship under 
both James Stephens and a bluebottle. 

MartTIn ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Mozart from Glyndebourne 


WHEN I WROTE ABOUT the first broadcast of 
“Idomeneo’, preoccupation with generalities left 
me no space to pay tribute to the qualities of the 
performance. Glyndebourne has done nothing 
better than this extremely difficult work—diffi- 
cult, because its dramatic conventions and its 
vocal style are so different from anything operatic 
singers today normally encounter. The four prin- 
cipals in the Glyndebourne performance seemed 
to me excellent individually and admirably cast. 
Sena Jurinac, as Ilia, sang with a real under- 
standing of the style of the music and triumphed 
over the difficulty of ‘ putting across’ that long 
opening recitative and aria, which is the most 
conventional thing in the opera. This she 
succeeded in making really dramatic and not a 
mere concert aria in costume. Thereafter she 
presented the pathetic character of Ilia as both 
sweet and courageous convincingly and with 
unfailing vocal beauty. 

Such of my colleagues as I have read seem to 
me to have done less than justice to Birgit 
Nilsson’s Electra. Her voice with its mezzo- 
soprano quality contrasted admirably with Miss 
Jurinac’s, and she let fly at the part, which is 
one ‘ to tear a cat in’, without lapsing into mere 
rant. If her vocal style is something less than 
perfect—as appeared in her one passage of lyrical 
tenderness—her forceful dramatic singing, which 
is exactly what is most required of her, deserves 
our applause. 

The two tenors were likewise well contrasted. 
I was particularly interested to hear Léopold 
Simoneau in the part of Idamante, as I had 
praised his singing in this column after hearing 
him as Ottavio at Aix a year ago. I have nothing 
to withdraw from what I wrote then. In this 
much more exacting part, originally designed for 
a male soprano, Mr. Simoneau showed that re- 
markable command of phrasing, based upon a 
perfect breath-control, which makes his Ottavio 
the most beautiful performance of that part we 
have heard for a very long time—perhaps, since 


~ John McCormack. His light flexible tenor, which 


has sufficient edge to it to avoid the saccharine, 
made an excellent foil to Richard Lewis’ darker 
voice. Apart from some imperfections in 
pronunciation—the Glyndebourne company 
generally need’ to-brush up their Italian—Mr. 
Lewis made a nobly tragic figure of Idomeneo. 

The singing in ‘ Don Giovanni’ was less evenly 
matched. Mario Petri made a vigorous Don, 
though I wish he would not try to beat the 
record for ‘ Finch’ han dal, vino’ and his mezza 
voce in the Serenade left something to be desired 
in the wav of firmness and phrasing. The 


tessitura of Leporello’s part suited Pernerstorfer 
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better than Figaro, which goes higher than he 
can comfortably manage, and a certain gruffness 
is not out of character. The Ottavio I have 
already mentioned, and of the three ladies I 
will say osly that, while they were well cast 
dramatically for their several parts, they all failed 
to rise to the vocal demands of their more 
exacting arias. Fritz Busch conducted a beauti- 
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ful, if rather solid performance, which some- 
times overlooked details such as the expansion 
that should surely be given to Ottavio’s ‘ Lascia, 
o cara, la rimembranza amara’, etc., in the first 
duet with Anna. 

I have only space for a bare mention of Georges 
Enesco’s scholarly, but rather pedestrian, direc- 
tion of the B minor Mass, in which a careful 


= Pigs - 


qT Maly Zio nieo al 
oo 
regard for Bach’s orchestration showed (e.g. in 
‘Quoniam’) how unpleasant it- can sound to 
modern ears. This was, of course, not so much a 
limitation in Bach, as in the resources at his 
disposal. A word, too, must be said in praise of 
Redvers Llewellyn’s beautiful singing in Delius’ 
‘ Sea-Drift ’. 
DyNELEY HUSSEY 


Skryabin and his Piano Sonatas 


By JOHN S. 


WEISSMANN 


{ 


Sonatas by Skryabin will be broadcast at 10.25 p.m. on Sunday, July 29, and 6.20 p.m. on Saturday, August 4 (Third) 


OTHING, perhaps, illustrates the 

destiny of pioneers better than the 

oblivion which has befallen Skryabin: 

considered a revolutionary in his own 
time, he is now regarded, in the light of the 
changed trend in musical evolution, something 
of a reactionary; the succeeding generation for 
whom his battles were fought transferred their 
allegiance to musical beliefs of a different order. 
To decide whether his neglect is deserved or not 
will ultimately depend on personal taste, but 
in order to arrive at a relatively fair judgment 
we are obliged to assess the various factors which 
contributed to his decline. 

First, in the period to which he belonged, 
music was viewed in a radically different light, 
corresponding to the hypertrophied spiritual 
climate of the fin de siécle; in our time, however; 
extreme subjectivism is superseded by a more 
realistic, constructive approach. 

Secondly, whereas in former periods it was 
perfectly possible to achieve distinction by com- 
positions of smaller calibre, recognition in our 
time depends on the value of a composer’s large 
canvas works. Now the bulk of Skryabin’s pub- 
lished compositions comprise piano works: viz. 
sixty-five out of his seventy-four opus numbers. 
Consequently it is his piano works that we must 
scrutinise for the growth of his stylistic indivi- 
duality and the essence of his contribution. 

Disregarding for a moment the purely musical 
qualities of his style, Skryabin was one of the 
most important figures in the development of 
pianistic writing. He realised the implications of 
Chopin’s and Liszt’s idiom to their extreme 
limits; and although he did not, on the whole, 
abandon the prevailing conception of the instru- 
ment’s nature and resources, he connected the 
romantic, compromising approach of the nine- 
teenth century with the outspokenly dynamic, 
percussive ideal of the twentieth. His starting 
point was Chopin, and he preserved in practi- 
cally all his works the same technique, which 
consisted in resolving his thematic inventions 
into sustained melismatic passages. In his later 
works his writing becomes increasingly trans- 
parent: the figuration frequently assumes a 
colouristic function achieved, for instance, by 
reducing the melodic element into small decora- 
tive formulae. Here there are a number of simi- 
larities with the French impressionist school; in 
fact Skryabin antedated Debussy’s subtle piano 
technique and Ravel’s scintillating writing by 
some years. 

Lastly, considering the characteristics of his 
musical language, counterpoint, understood as a 
technique of synchronising relatively indepen- 
dent melodic patterns, is largely absent from his 
music: that type of horizontal treatment which 
we do encounter, subordinated as it is to his 
harmonic designs, produces merely a deceptive 
counterpoint. 

Nor is his rhythmic phantasy more adventur- 
ous: dotted quavers seem to constitute almost 
the only dynamic element in his enervated 
schemes, and in his later works even this rela- 


tively little decisiveness is clouded out by com- 
plementary and heterorhythmic formulae which, 
supplementing his particular harmonic techni- 
que, produce that evanescent airiness so char- 
acteristic of his music. 

But the real significance of Skryabin’s contri- 
bution consists in the newness of his har- 
monic idiom: he accomplished single-handed 
during his relatively short lifetime the progress 
of harmonic development which led from Schu- 
bert to Schénberg and took about a hundred years 
to attain. As far as harmony is concerned, he 
was of more consequence than Schénberg, for 
while both arrived at the extreme limits of tonal 
relationships, Schonberg admitted his defeat in 
devising his artificial method of composition con- 
trolled by contrapuntal considerations, 7.e., non- 
harmonic principles, while Skryabin, though he 
renounced the authority of a central tonality, 
remained within the framework of a more or 
less clearly recognisable pattern of chordal refer- 
ence. Skryabin’s ‘mystic chord’ in fact, corre- 
sponds to Schdnberg’s Rethe. 

The inevitable consequence of this treatment 
was the gradual but complete elimination of the 
sense of tonal gravitation, which proved to be 
fatal to the sonata principle, the musical embodi- 
ment of the struggle and reconciliation of key 
centres. But even if we consider these ten sonatas_ 
to be failures in a traditional sense, their impor- 
tance cannot be denied, especially since their 
common denomination offers an _ excellent 
method of assessing Skryabin’s evolution: in this 
respect they are not unlike Bartok’s six string 
quartets. 

Let us make a rapid survey. The First Sonata 
in F minor, Op. 6 (1893), contains three move- 
ments in the traditional organisation. Chopin 
is evident in every page of it: yet there are 
some slight, unobtrusive features which are the 
first germinal manifestations of the composer’s 
individual style. The traditional difference 
between first and second subject is still in 
evidence, although the key distribution is some- 
what unorthodox. Extremely polished workman- 
ship is discernible in the recapitulation ‘ joints ’ 
of the first and last movements. 

The Second Sonata in G sharp minor, Op. 19 
(1892-7) shows Skryabin’s complete maturity 
so far as technique is concerned, but Chopin 
is still a powerful stimulus in the background 
of his inspiration, particularly in the étude-like 
character of the compelling second movement. 
The Third Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 23 
(1897) is the only one which respects academic 
propriety by consisting of four movements. 
Deference to tradition is also felt in the technical 
procedures involved, for this work possesses 
relatively the greatest contrapuntal indepen- 
dence, although the figurative invention is not 
particularly exciting. It must be confessed 
though, that the real purpose of the imitative 
technique is to neutralise harmonic terminal 
points; in addition, the emotional persistence of 
the expression gains considerable support. by 
canonic writing. In this sonata, considered by 


many to indicate Skryabin’s complete emancipa- 
tion, the ecstatic note which is so characteristic 
of his music, is apparent for the first time. 

With the Fourth Sonata in F sharp, Op. 30 
(1903) we enter the enchanted domain of Skrya- 
bin’s perfected harmonic language. Compared 
with its precedessors, this sonata is distinguished 
by the absolutely free use of complex and un- 
prepared discords; in fact his approach to the 
conception of dissonance has undergone a com- 
plete change in the intervening years: the dis- 
cord is now allotted the function which was 
formerly occupied by the concord, with the 
logical consequence that consonances have be-. 
come relegated to the unaccented parts of the 
bar or appear as passing notes. Its two-move- 
ment design, a thematically connected ‘ Introduc- 
tion and Allegro’, is a transition from the cus- 
tomary polypartite schemes to Skryabin’s sub- 
sequent monogenetic sonatas. 

The Fifth Sonata, Op. 53 (1907) consolidates 
the new departures of its predecessor: the break 
with the past is indicated by the absence of 
key-designation. The anchorage of a central 
key is completely renounced in favour of vaguely 
indicated tonal planes: the sonata design is 
dissolved into a series of paragraphs organised 
into a symmetric pattern which deals with the 
various partial clauses and transformations of 
the fundamental idea. 

Both the Sixth and Seventh Sonatas, Op, 62 
and Op. 64 were written during 1911-12. In 
his last-period works Skryabin was particularly 
concerned with transparency of texture, and the 
technical problems involved in achieving it are 
largely analogous in these two works; thus 
though the complex harmonies are still retained, 
their dense and sustained figuration gradually 
disappears. Another feature which was doubt- 
less induced by the same consideration is his 
growing consciousness of colour values: 
decorative melismata, shakes, and groups of 
grace-notes appear, all strictly derived from the 
prevailing chord-complexes, which contribute to 
the wavering quality, to the dematerialisation 
(as it were) of the music. , 

The Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Sonatas, Op. 
66, Op. 68, and Op. 70 respectively, could also 
be grouped together in view of their date of 
composition, 1912-13, The Eighth, however, is 
unique as the longest of the ten, a work of 
truly gigantic dimensions. Though the con- 
cluding section shows an exquisite delicacy of 
touch, a slight relapse into turgidity is now and 
again noticeable here, as compared with the 
previous sonatas. In the last two the harmonic 
structure, too, is conspicuously simplified, - yet 
Skryabin’s advanced vertical conception is no- 
where impaired. Formal coherence is maintained 
by motto themes: in the Ninth a chromatically 
descending figure, and in the Tenth a four-bar 
unit, whose horizontal and vertical implications 
provide respectively the subject matter. Both 
spiritually and technically these last sonatas con- 
stitute the link between late Debussy on the 
one hand and Schonberg on the other. 
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FOR YOU, YOUR CHILDREN 
AND YOUR CHILDREN’S 
CHILDREN 


uy 


Soh 


It is still possible for you to begin 
collecting the greatest literary work 
of the Century. Your bookseller will 
be glad to show you copies. 


“When before, through all the centuries of this 
island's history, has such a theme been matched 
with such d pen ? es — WILSON HARRIS reviewing Volume II in THE SPECTATOR 


- WINSTON CHURCHILL 
WAR MEMOIRS 


VOLUME IV, TO BE PUBLISHED BY CASSELL AUGUST 3 


THE HINGE OF FATE 


From the fall of Singapore to the plans for the invasion of Italy. Jan. 1942— May 1943 
928 pages, 37 maps, 22 in colour, 4 folders, 25]/- net 


VOLUME I—THE GATHERING STORM 


“Assured of the standing of a classic in its own right’”— Manchester Guardian 


“There is no book like it. Monumental, formidable, devastating and enthralling” 
—B.B.C. broadcast by WICKHAM STEED, former editor of The Times 


VOLUME II— THEIR FINEST HOUR 


“This work is undoubtedly among the great books of the world” 
—MAJor GENERAL SIR EDWARD SPEARS, K.B.E., C.B., National Review 


VOLUME III—THE GRAND ALLIANCE 


“There need not be the slightest misgiving about it. This volume too is superb” 
— Yorkshire Post 


“Will be read in ages as far removed from ours 
ds we are removed from the great historians of 


e e 3 3 
ANLIGUILY — —G. M. YOUNG broadcasting on Yolume I in the B.B.C. HOME SERVICE 


‘ oo 


meas 
Coumtry air 


the Country Magazine edited by 


MACDONALD HASTINGS 
with 


AP GOSTREEE ss 


Contributors to the August issue include: 


REGINALD ARKELL ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 


7 a 
JAMES FISHER ESTHER McCRACKEN 
HUBERT PHILLIPS EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
ANNE SCOTT-JAMES CONSTANCE SPRY 
L. A. G. STRONG BRIAN VESEY-FITZGCERALD 
Now on sale at all Bookstalls, Newsagents. Published by “tetibs 
“Country Fair”, Aldworth Press, 2 Lowndes Street, London, S.W.1. 

— 


outlasts 
them all 


Another job for the Land-Rover 


Sawing is just one of the many jobs around the farm that the 
Land-Rover can do. Its rear take-off can provide either a belt 
drive for threshers, elevators and the like, or a shaft drive for 
equipment such as binders and combine harvesters. The The deep contentment enjoyed 
central power take-off with V-belt transmission provides with every pipeful of Craven 
power for portable equipment, such as air compressors and 
generators, mounted in the body. 


: Empire is due to the exact 


These two power take-offs, combined with the Land-Rover’s blending-balance of rich, selected 


four-wheel drive and eight forward gears make it an essential leaf. © A cool, smooth tobacco 
item of farm equipment. giving long lasting satisfaction. 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/2 and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 an ounce. 


Britain's most versatile vehicle ss 


By appointment to 
His Majesty The King 
Manufacturers of 
J Land- Rovers 
The Rover Oompany Ltd. 


MADE BY THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL - BIRMINGHAM 
oat : Gvs-65 CARRERAS —150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


| enjoy every 
fresh filling 
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Advice for the Housewife 


JELLIED SALMON LOAF 


You NEED NOT use the best tinned salmon for 
this recipe, but it is a good idea to add a drop 
or two of cochineal if the fish is rather pale. For 
four to six people you would need: 

1 lb. tin of salmon 

1 tablespoon of plain gelatine 

2 tablespoons of cold water 

1 cup of salad dressing to which a little vinegar 

has been added 


pepper ‘ 

1 hard-boiled egg chopped fine (this can be 
omitted) 

stuffed olives 


Flake the salmon. Soften the gelatine in cold 
water and then dissolve it over hot water and 
add it to the salad dressing. Add the flaked 
salmon. Line a loaf tin with greaseproof paper. 


Cover the bottom with egg and olives, and then 


fill the mould by packing in the salmon mixture. 
Chill until firm. Unmould and serve on crisp 
lettuce with additional salad dressing. 

Lapy ApontA McINDOE 


USING OIL AND VINEGAR 


Even if we are not all experts at French cook- 
ing, I think most of us ‘go French’ to the 
extent of being able to make an oil and vinegar 
dressing. An easy way is to tip the ingredients 
into an old olive oil bottle, put on the cap and 
shake it up well. If you want to be really 
French, use about 3 tablespoons of oil to 1 of 


4 


tarragon vinegar. And if you like a flavour of 
garlic, put in a clove of garlic with the rest of 
the mixture and shake jit up with it—but remove 
the garlic before you use the dressing! 
Do not wash wooden’salad bowls and servers: 
wipe them over after use, and occasionally rub 
them with a cloth dipped in a little olive oil. 
* * :s 
Did you know that vinegar was good for clean- 
ing discoloured marble? Leave it on for a second 
or two and then wash it off with clean water. 
Finish by giving the marble a rub with a few 
drops of oil on a soft cloth. 
ES * * 
Try cleaning pewter this way: mix some whiting 
and sweet oil to a thin paste with methylated 
spirit or ammonia. Rub this paste well into the 
pewter and let it dry. Then rub it off and polish 
with a chamois leather. 
Metal polish will take the surface right off 
oxydised or lacquered metal. If the damage is 
not yet done, try rubbing it over with a dab of 
oil on a soft duster. That is good for bronze 
things, too. 
When you have washed a papier maché tray in 
the usual way in warm, soapy water, now and 
then try rubbing it over with a little sweet oil. 
To preserve windows from ‘ steaming’, rub with 
a cloth dipped into a mixture of glycerine and 


methylated spirits, in equal quantities, and to 
preserve the good looks of a deal kitchen table 
use cold not hot water for scrubbing. 
* * 

If your hair has pene dry and dead-looking, 
warm about 2 tablespoons of olive oil and 
massage it well into the scalp. Wring out a towel 
in hot-water and wrap it round your head. While 
this is steaming, wring out another towel in hot 
water and as soon as the first towel shows signs 
of cooling, replace it, by the second. Continue 
like this for about 15 minutes. Then shampoo 


in the usual way. 


Before you put on your sun-glasses and lie back 


in the sun, tap a little castor oil gently round 
your eyes, to stop the skin getting too dry. 


Some of Our Contributors 


Rt. Hon. A. CREECH JONES (page 123): 
tary of State for the Colonies, 1946-50 


CHARLES A. FISHER (page 127): Senior Research 
Officer, Institute of Colonial Studies, Oxford 


DAvip W. PYE, A.R.1.B.A. (page 135): a designer 
and maker of furniture; Tutor in Furniture 
Design, School of Industrial Design in Wood, 
Metals and Plastics, Royal College of Art 

W. RUSSELL BRAIN, D.M. (page 145): President 
of the Royal College of Physicians 
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Crossword No. 1,108. 


Do It By Numbers. 


By Pipeg 


Prize (for the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, August 2 


f 


All the clues are normal, but the letters A, B, ..., 1 
are to be represented by the numbers 1, 2, apo ant 
that order. The letters J, K, .. , Z have no numerical 
symbols. When a clue is found, "it is inserted in ‘the 
diagram using only the numbers 1, 2, . , 93; any letter 
occurring in the word, which has no numerical symbol, 
is omitted. Thus the word PARAGRAPH would_ be 
inserted as 11718. The numbers must, of course, be in 
the order in which their corresponding letters occur in the 
clue word. 


ACROSS 


1. Four may indulge in this pastime, but news is out of 
order (6). 
5. Lighten a prince in disguise (8). 
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10. A tramp lurks among those who board the train (4). 

12. The duke, tipsy with cider, is a ‘ downy bird’ (S-4). 

14. A right, very loudly set forth, may cause terror (8). 

15. A Moslem fanatic; not to be confused with Elisha’s 
servant (5). 

16. He treats of magnitude and jts relations (12). 

17. Gum! A bear in a shimmy-shake! (7). 

18. Entertainment caused by a tipple (5). 
20. Try a town of Charente for an excellent stimulant (6). 
21. Epithet for a quality proverbially more than half 
bravery (12). 
24, Not a quality 
R.A.M.C, (13). 

28. A contrivance to make things go round: Mother with 
the week-end joint? (7). 

29. The only such flower on earth is virtue, said Cowper 
11 

31. wee unruly beast in a headpiece of armour (7). 

32. Only grass is seen when the son of Lord Montague 
abandons the car (4). 

34. Produced by thunder (8). 

35. Turkish governor without a head for Shakespeare (4). 

36. He’s mean; he starts with fish before Reg gets back (6). 

37. Dhis dominating quality has held praise, when in a 
mess (10). 

38. Having no evidence of a legal transaction? (8). 

40. Includes all the important rock-forming minerals (8). 

41. If joining this little company, you must have a cap 
to wear (4). 

44. For boiled pudding the French get a coarse cloth (6). 

45. This Sicilian mirage has a distinctly Welsh flavour 
Ge 

47. Render valueless an ailing goddess (10), 

48. Enthusiasm which seems bovine at first (10). 

49, This boat can make Ahab heed a storm (9). 

50. ‘She mourned in silence and was 
(Porson) (4). 


sought in medical officers in the 


dumb ” 


DOWN 


1. What Isaac did to Esau and Jacob (5). 
2. A. W. Hare said he has a potato in his head (8). 


3. Is the appropriate interjection ‘ Hello, twins! ’? (6). 
4, There’s sage near the brink in the direction of the 
border (8). 


5. In this field a traitor met his end (8). 

6. Food carrier starts with foolish talk (9). 

Y. To such a grot the woe-begone knight was taken (5S). 
8. The barren fig-tree might be so described (11). 

9. You can distinguish the statuary from -the musician by 

this name (8). 

10. Dark men are in demand at the end of this day (8). 

i. If the Negro gets behind a shrub, we may see the 
“antelope (8). 


13. Give a gentle push to the little darling and he can 
swim (8). 

19. A cad appears in this old charm. 
in it five times (11). 

20. ‘ With no help’, Chad later said, 
these holy places ’ (10), 

21. Mother by the table—it’s your move! (8). 

22. Every one of these has a score of faces (10). 

23. I must go, then you can see Dodie is deft in the 
national festival (10). 

25. Make less pure. You may get 
French life (7). 

26. Rather odd (8). 

27. Railways are nationalised, but rot yet all are this (11). 

30. Mock moons, revealed by Pa on a headland, with Lena, 
English first and last! (11). 

32. Concur skilfully in a pleasant way (9). 

33. He holds his land on conditions (7). 

39. Describes one who takes too much! 
sound rather like oysters! (7). 

41. Such a coward ends by ‘ getting the bird’ (6), 

42. Idleness incongruously involves something done (8). 

43. Wherein ‘ there lies a vale’ may be a help (3). 

46. Somewhat anthropophagous and gigantic (6). 


Solution of No. 1,106 


He used to appear 


“you can reform 


confused at it in 


He makes it 


Prizewinners: 
R. A. Corden (Bir- 
mingham); E. A.G. 
Junks (Dollar); 
A. L. Kneen (Hes- 
wall); E. E. Tallis 
(Coventry); W. 
Watts  (Westcliff- 
on-Sea) 


NOTES 
1-35 and 2-36. Psalm 118, 12. 


3-14 t(error).. 20-33.. ab- 
4-17. memo(ir ade)qu. 23-34. r(egret). 5-31. Gaunt, 
Richard II, I, ii, 37. 6-32. te(ache)rs. 9-21, BOWERS 
and BROWSE, 24-32. SEVERE and REEVES. 5-13. 
ERRATA: er(rat)a. 16-28. SHIELD: s .. eld. 18-26. 
ROLLS. 29-34. NUDGE: Keats,‘ The Cap and_ Bells, 
XXVIII, 5. 3-8. TEMPT: vas(t empt)y. 11-19, MEDIC: 
so(me dic)tion, 25-36. THOUGHT. 1-12. CAROLLED 
and COLLARED. 6-13. ALATED: al(Ate’d. 15-25. 
SOLEMN and LEMNOS. 12-22. AMALEK: Numbers 
24, 20. 24-31. MEDDLE: Tempest, I, ii, 22. 4-7. TULIP: 
lip. 10-18. BOOST and BOOTS. 19-27. HIVES: two 
meanings. 30-33. UMBER and BRUME. 2-9. PROB- 
ABLE: p rob Elba. 28-35. DEROGATE: de Tagore. 
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Study at Home 
fora DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “‘into residence’’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
exams. Wherever you are. you can do all 
your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries: Write for PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER.M.A., LL.D., Dept. FESS. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SWITZERLAND’: $ BEST 


£6.17.6 or 8 monthly 
payments of 


19’- 


Including 


THE NEW 
ELECTRIC BARBERS 


Designed by the makers of the world-famous 
RICHARD precision watches 


IT’S MORE THAN A SHAVER 


Under the 600-ho'ed grille the 
self-sharpening blades SHAVE 


closer and quicker while 
» MASSAGING and rejuvenating 
the skin. LS 


2 HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE. 
The CLIPPER HEAD TRIMS in a 
jiffy moustache, sidewhiskers, 
neck, and ERASES any superflu- 
ous hair without discomfort. at 
last a real family barber! 
UNIQUE DANDY FEATURES 
+ Easy tohandle fromfirst shave 
+ Precision AC/DC motor 
+No radio interference 
+No oiling 
+ Fully guaranteed and serviced 
+ Leatherette case 

: TEST AT OUR EXPENSE 
SE ND NO MONEY 


199, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Send me fo: 10 days’ free trial ; 
One DANDY SWISS SHAVER, cash price £6.17.6 


Voltage 220/250 or 100/150 (strike out voltage 
nol required). \n ten days | will send £6.17,6 
or start the monthly payments of 19/-, or | will 
return the Dandy Shaver by registered post in 
good condition. 


NAME... 
(Block letters) 


ADDRESS 


| 

Bone Dan 

5 (incl. P. Tax), or 8 monthly payments of 19/-. 
| 

| 

i 

| 
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PRICED. AS LOW AS IN-SWITZERLAND 


THE LISTENER 


W.W.C.A. 


Reminders... 


Did you hear Miss .Margaret Rawlings broadcasting 
about the Y.W.C.A. last Sunday and have you sent her 
a donation in response to her appeal on behalf of 
its work ? 


Have you read Lord Alanbrooke’s appeal in the 
newspapers for objects of historic, artistic or intrinsic 
value to be auctioned in aid of Y.W.C.A. funds? 


If you cannot send donation, do please send a gift to: 


The Appeal Secretary, Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 


108, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


<2 ee ; 
DANDY SWISS SHAVERLTD. 4 


The Policy 
for Children 


$12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 


£323 down, ora life policy 
for £1,044 with profits; or 


at age 25 


£399 down, ora life policy 


for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 


19, ColemanStreet, London, E.C.2 


Ordinary 
Writing at 
Shorthand 

Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new” fast- 
writing system using ordinary letters 
instead of signs, can be used for rapid 
note-taking from the first hour of study. 
Much used as a practical time-saver by 
busy executives and professional 
people. Can be typed or written at 
100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 


matter averages only two letters per || 


word, and can be used forall languages. 
Warmly commended by G. Bernard 
Shaw and Prof.-Hogben. 


or Shorthand by Aug. 26 


Less than one hour a day of fascinating 
spare time study will give you mastery 
of all the rules of streamlined Dutton 
Shorthand by August 26, if you act 
promptly. There is then nothing new 
to learn and regular-practice builds up 
speeds to 150-200 words a minute. 
Thousands have made good with 
Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to 
write, easy to read: 


FREE test lessons 


Tear out this advt.; send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for interesting booklet 
and free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired), Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N..91, 
92-93, Great Russel! St., London, W.C,1 


Rent your Radio 


@ FALLING RENTALS 
@ FREE VALVES 
@ FREE SERVICE, etc. 


COUPON... 
RADIO RENTALS LTD 


The World’s Largest Radio and Television Renting Organisation 


231 Regent St., London, W.1, 18 Deansgate, Manchester, 3 
120 Branches Throughout Country 


Please send me FREE I6-page coloured Book giving full details — 
Models from less than 2/6 per week—reducing every six months. 


Name 
Address 
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Send today 
r 


? 
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_|56. Burlington House, 


London University 


DEG REES — onen toall 


The Degrees of the University of London are open 
to all without residence or attendance at lectures. 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students by post - 
for the Tequired examinations, i.e. Entrance, Inter- 
mediate and Final, in Arts, Science, Economics, 
Commerce, Laws, Divinity, ete. The College isan 
Educational Trust, and has a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments. 


Over 21,000 U.C.C. students PASSED 
London University examinations, 1930-50. 


-| fe PROSPECTUS may be obtained from Registrar, 


University 


Correspondence College 
Cambridge 


Write for 
Profit 


“If you _have-a ready pen you can be 
~trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories in your spare time—wherever 
you live. ee ive of editors are in 
constant need of fresh contributions and 
pay liberally for good work. 

Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write. what to write about. how 
to get ideas, how to prepare MSS. and 
HOW TO SELL THEM for the best prices. 
Send today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
LJ/32), Palace Gate. London. W.8, for a 
free copy of ‘‘How to Succeed as a 
Writer,’’ which gives details and describes 
the openings for new writers. 

Many people without previous experience 
have heen enabled to earn substantial extra 
‘income as a result of sending for this 
booklet. Numerous students EARN WHILE 
LEARNING. 


ENJOY MAKING 


PLASTER FIGURES with 
FLEXIMOUL 


No experience.is required 
' to cast religious figures, 
wall plaques, ash trays, 
“garden ornaments, candle 
sticks, book-ends, vases, 
coats-ot- -arms, articles for 
window display, cake 
decorations, cameos, and 
animals, etc. ~ Make a 
profitable: business with’ 
this pastime. Write today 
for free details of ““FLEXIMOULD” to 


DOHM LTD. (oept. 1.12) 


167, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 


Don’t forget! 


Cheaper than tee 
stronger tha rop 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- 
ing. fencing, horticulture, aerials, ete. 


m in. quanti 
99/- "on Tobe” 20/- 
carriage paid. 
Immediate delivery. Send for free sample, 
Dept. 50, clo STREETS, 
110, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N-W.10, and 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, 


published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, July 26, 1951 


